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The Dairy Outlook Surveyed 


B. A. E. Expects Long Term Tendency Toward 


Increasing Produétion—War 


Influence on Denmark—The November 1st Milk Flow Report 


ASHINGTON, D 
Long-term 


C., Novomber 20.— 


prospects are for increases 

in dairy production in the United States, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics dairy outlook. On the consumption side 
also some further increase in population and 


Al- 


production tendencies ap- 


in per capita consumption is expected. 
though the general 
pear to be upward there are significant regional 
and area variations. 

Increases in dairy cattle numbers have been 
occurring for several years throughout the dairy 
the Lake states eastward 
Northeast, say the 
perts. This tendency in the Northeast has been 


belt extending from 


through the Bureau's ex- 


due to an increased use of lime and fertilizer 


reseeding to legumes. In the Lake states a 


marked increase in the proportion of legumes 
in the roughage feed is improving the quantity 
and quality of the dairy ration. As many dairy- 
men are in the early stages of adopting im- 
proved practices, a continuing stimulus to pro 
duction he report con- 


may be anticipated, t 


cludes. 


A.A.A 


resulted in an increase in hay and pasture. 


In the Corn Belt the programs have 


Not 

4. > - . 
only have these changes in acreage been oc- 
curring but marked increase in yields per acre 
both for hay and grain are under way. lif 
further limits on corn production are necessary, 
the proportion of hay and pasture to concen- 
still This 


likely to encourage dairying. 


trates may become higher. seems 


Although the long-time trend in dairy pro- 
duction in the Cotton 
ward, the 


Belt appears to be up- 


Bureau finds, it will probably be 
closely paralleled by increased local consump- 


tion of milk and milk products. 


The tendency in the wheat growing regions 
has been definitely away from dairying in re- 
cent years, although dairy-cow numbers showed 
a slight upturn on January 1, 1939. Drought 
conditions have undoubtedly had much to do 
with this trend, and some further recovery may 
be expected when weather conditions improve. 
But any marked expansion beyond local needs 
seems to the Bureau unlikely. 


Mixed and general farming regions show di- 
vergent dairy tendencies but in general they 
appear to be moving in the direction of increased 
dairy production, although at a more gradual 
Tate of increase than the dairy regions, the 
Corn Belt or the Cotton states. 
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Commenting on the large increase in tariff 
rates on dairy products in the 
Bureau tariff butter and 
cheese have tended to maintain domestic prices 


recent years, 


says these rates on 
of these products above the level of 


markets. 


the world 


Washington Milk Developments 


Schulte of 


enactment 


Congressmen Indiana 


undertakes to 


In case 
secure at the coming 
session of Congress of his bill designed to open 
the Washington milk market to Mid-West pro- 
ducers, he may have effective aid in the find- 
ings of the Federal 
commission has 


Trade Commission. The 


been giving its attention to 


complaints of alleged discriminatory dealings on 
the part of certain agencies supplying the Wash- 


ington market. 


One dairy is accused of offering rebates to 
wholesale customers of other dairies to transfer 


their accounts, and to have improperly marked 


high-test Guernsey milk when the _ butterfat 
content was below the percentage prescribed 
by the District of Columbia public health of- 


ficials. 


Another complaint has been filed against the 
Milk 


tion, as the outcome of the Hous« 


Maryland- Virginia Producers’ Associa- 
milk investi- 
gation last summer when it was disclosed that 
the association was selling milk at 17 cents a 
gallon to a Baltimore dairy for resale under 
contract to government cafeterias and the Dis- 
trict government. This is 10° cents a gallon be- 
low the regular producers’ price, but has been 
defended as legal by the secretary-manager of 
the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Representatives of the commission have been 
investigating the activities of the association, 
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(From the Review's Washiagton Correspondent) 


and also have milk handlers on 


the Delmarva Peninsula in regard to the Wash- 
ington milk situation. 


interviewed 


Danish Dairy Industry Affected 


The war is expected to have a seriously ad- 
verse effect on the dairy industry of Denmark, 
its largest surplus outlets being Great Britain 
The 
tache at Copenhagen reports to the Department 
that in 1938 the total quantity 
of butter produced in Denmark was 416,670,- 
000 pounds, compared with 405,646,000 pounds 
in 1937. Of the 1938 total, 348,327,000 pounds 
were exported, whereas the home market ab- 
sorbed 68,343,000 pounds. 


and Germany. American commercial at- 


f Commerce 


Most of the exported 
butter was sold to Great Britain, 75.1 per cent 
compared with 75 per cent in 1937. Germany 


bought 23.3 per cent compared with 23.6 per 


cent in the preceding year. Belgium took .5 
per cent of the total butter exports and France 


took .3 per cent. 


Denmark’s total 
76,704,000 pounds. 
and 


cheese 1938 was 
20,704,000 


53,571,000 


output in 
Exports totaled 
market absorbed 


the home 


pounds. 


November Milk Production 


Milk production per cow in herds kept by 
Department of Agriculture crop correspondents 
for November indicate that the dairy farmers 
are feeding heavily despite the extreme drought 
The per cow 


milk yield on November 1, 1939, for the entire 


in large milk producing areas 


country was 12.30 pounds, compared with 12.42 
pounds on the same date last year, 11.74 pounds 
for 1937 average of 
November 1, for the 1928-37 period 


and an 11.82 pounds on 


The per cow milk production runs from 19.3 
pounds in California, 18.5 pounds in Connecti- 
cut, 18.2 pounds in New Jersey, and 18 pounds 
in Massachusetts, down to 6.5 pounds in Miss- 
issippi, and an average of 8.62 pounds in all 
the South Central States. The South Atlantic 
states did a little better with a yield of 11.36 
pounds, but this is above the 1928-37 ten year 


average of 10.48 pounds. The per cow milk 
production for the North Atlantic states on 
November 1 was 15.68 pounds; East North 


Central states, 13.90 pounds; West North Cen- 
tral states, 11.09 the Western 
states, 15.55 pounds, the California high yield 
over-balancing Wyoming’s 12-pound yield. It 


pounds; and 


is expected that dairy cattle will be fed heavily 
during the next few months. 
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Two-Quart Fibre Packages Added To New 
York City Home Delivery Service 
ONSIDERABLE stir was created in milk 
circles here and elsewhere on November 
8th by the announcement of Borden’s Farm 

Products Division and the Sheffield Farms Co., 

Inc., that two-quart paper containers were to be 

introduced as a their home 

Claimed definite advantages 

for consumers, for drivers, for producers, and 

for dealers were strongly featured in the intro- 
ductory publicity. 


new addition to 


delivery service. 


Elsewhere in this issue there 
appears a detailed account of the program for 
this new milk distributing venture in the Met- 
ropolitan area. 


Statements by officials of both Borden’s and 
Sheffield stressed a consumer saving of 114 cents 
per quart with the new packages and every- 
other-day delivery. It was pointed out that 
drivers would benefit by having their work 
made easier, and would enjoy more time in 
which to increase their sales and, consequently, 
their commission earnings. Producers, the state- 
ments indicated, would benefit by an increased 
consumption of milk. Dealer benefits were ex- 
pected to accrue from greater sales per route, 
and from lower equipment, investment, supplies 
and operating costs. “Nobody loses. Every- 
body gains”, was the theme of most of the 
publicity. The optimistic presentation envisaged 
the dawn of a new era in milk distribution. 


Other milk dealers, glass bottle manufacturers, 
and the equipment field surveyed the introduc- 
tion of the larger fibre package—featured as 
for every-other-day delivery—with keen inter- 
est, and some to the point of deep concern. 


After one week’s experience involving ap- 
proximately 200 routes operated by Borden’s 
and Sheffield some idea was obtainable as to 
results and reactions—admittedly an inconclu- 
sive record, but possibly indicative and cer- 
tainly interesting. Survey by a Review repre- 
sentative reveals some of these as outlined here- 
with: 
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To secure a pattern of reactions in an unbiased 
manner, interviews were held with consumers; 
with drivers; with competitive milk dealers; 
with representatives of glass bottle manufac- 
turers; with dealer-users of the new containers; 
and with a few producers’ representatives. 


It was found that the 1% cent saving per 
quart made strong appeal to many consumers, 
who were perfectly willing to sacrifice the daily 
service. In these cases economy was the guid- 
On the hand 


sumer dissatisfaction or displeasure was in in- 


ing influence. other some con- 
stances revealed with the new economy pack- 
age. Certain housewives remarked that they 
formed an opinion of milk quality by the depth 
of the cream line, visible in glass bottles, and 
that with the paper containers they could not 
see the cream at all. Others stated that, after 


trying milk in the two-quart package, they 
were unable to “pour off” as much cream as 
they could from glass bottles. This was at- 


tributed to the shape of the paper package as 
compared with that of the glass milk bottle. 


Psychology obviously played a part with those 
few consumers claimed that 
milk from the paraffined paper container “tasted 
funny”. 


contacted who 
Results of careful scientific study, plus 
the satisfactory sale of approximately 5,000,000 
packages of milk weekly in paper through stores 
at the show 
that allegation of imparted flavor is solely a 
matter of this 


in- 


present time, seem. clearly to 


imagination. Nevertheless, 


psychological reaction has been found in 


stances actually to exist. 


Some consumers stated simply that they were 


not interested in the monetary saving, but 
desired the continuation of daily delivery in 
glass bottles. And long established buying 


habits were so entrenched in the case of some, 
that they professed lack of interest in a new 
system even though it would be more eco- 
nomical. Nevertheless, experience has, of course, 
shown that total milk sales do record positive 
reactions to all price changes, up or down. Thus 
there is demonstrable proof that milk consumers 
as a whole are influenced by prices as well as 
by the size of their available food budgets. 


Women with babies seemed to be more hesi- 
tant about accepting every-other-day delivery 
of milk in the belief that the infant should have 
fresh milk every day. A very few housewives 
stated that they would not take the two-quart 
container every other day because they lacked 
household refrigeration. However, a recent sur- 
vey reveals that between 85 and 90 per cent 
of the families in ‘New York have refrigeration 
facilities, so that the potential extent of re- 
fusals on this minimized. In 
rare instances the complaint was heard that 
small chips or pieces of paraffine got into the 
milk when it was poured, either from breaking 
the seal or from an excess of paraffine in the 
bottom of the container. 


score may be 


Drivers delivering milk in the new packages 
were, it was indicated by our survey, not so 
enthusiastic as might be expected. Of those 
contacted, some were decidedly in favor of the 
new system; some were apathetic or conserva- 
tive, and inclined to defer judgment until the 
effect on themselves could be better appraised; 
while a few said flatly that they didn’t like the 
plan. 


Officials of the two leading distributing orgap. 
izations involved expressed satisfaction with 
the acceptance accorded the new containers dy. 
ing the initial introductory operations to a seg. 
ment of the Brooklyn public. At the close of 
the week, however, there appeared to be a shade 
more conservatism than was expressed in the 


initial announcements. 


Representatives of some leading firms selling 
milk bottles to a degree the 
manner in which the paper packages were in- 
troduced to the public. They felt that the claimed 


glass resented 


savings in milk distribution costs were portrayed 
as being chiefly due to the use of the two-quart 
paper containers, whereas it is the expressed 
contention of the glass people that the great 
bulk of the projected savings will be accom. 
plished by the feature of every-other-day milk 
delivery, whether it be in glass bottles or paper 
containers. 

Competitive milk distributors in the Brooklyn 
area interviewed, voiced no real concern over 
None 
while a few claimed 


the introduction of the paper package. 
reported loss of “stops”, 


their usual consistent gains. 


Naturally such restricted experience with the 
two-quart paper packages on every-other-day 


delivery as at present available here renders 
positive conclusions impossible. It will take 
months, perhaps several years, before actual 


extensive commercial operations in this area 
will definitely prove the worth of the new sys- 
tem. In the meantime, the close attention of a 


large segment of the country’s milk industry, 





and many of its related businesses, will be 
directed upon New York’s Metropolitan district. 
iia 





LISTS PUNISHABLE ACTS 


Federal Official Holds Labor Unions Ae- 
countable For “Unreasonable Restraints” 


Washington, D. C.—In a letter made public 
here Sunday, Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold asserted that labor union practices 
which reasonable connection with 


have “no 


such legitimate objectives as wages, hours 
safety, health, undue speeding up or the right 
of collective bargaining” are punishable under 


the anti-trust laws. 


Among the five types of union activity enum 
erated by Mr. Arnold as “unquestionable vic- 
lations of the Sherman Act,” he listed the fol 
lowing : 


“Unreasonable restraints designed to compé 
the hiring of useless and unnecessary labor. At 
example is the requirement that on each truck 
entering a city there be a member of the loc 
Teamsters’ Union in addition to the driver wh 
is already on the truck. Such unreasonable te 
straints must be distinguished from reasonable 
requirements that a minimum amount of labor 
be hired in the interests of safety and health 
or of avoidance of undue speeding of the work 





“Unreasonable restraints designed to enfort 
illegally fixed prices. An example of this %& 
tivity is found in the Chicago milk case, whert 
a labor union is charged with combining with 
distributors and producers to prevent milk be 
ing brought into Chicago by persons who re 
fuse to maintain illegal and fixed prices.’ 


Mr. Arnold’s letter was directed to the secre 
tary of the Central Labor Union of Indianay 


olis. 


AMERICAN Mick Revie" 
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FOOD STAMP CONTROVERSY 


F.S.C.C. Threatens To End Rochester Plan 
If Banks Charge Fee 


Rochester, N. Y.—A meeting of bankers and 
representatives of local wholesalers and grocers 
was held here Monday under the chairmanship 
of Roland B. Woodward, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
to consider the situation arising from the threat 
of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion to terminate its food stamp plan in Ro- 
local banks 


went through with their plan to charge 5c for 


chester on December Ist if the 
each $5.00 card redeemed. 
Following the session Mr. Woodward stated 
that a 
might be found. 


his belief solution of the controversy 

Grocers suggested routing the stamps through 
another channel, around the banks and direct 
to the local United States Treasury disbursing 
ofice through The 


Washington 


wholesalers. But Times- 


Union quoted “authoritative 


sources” as voicing two objections and _ indi- 
cating nohting but an agreement by the banks 
to drop the 


suffice. 


proposed service charge would 


The objections, the “authoritative source” 
said, were that the service charge would set a 
precedent for other cities where the plan is in 
operation and where banks now 
and the 


blue and orange 


perform the 
service without fee, 
flect both 
small merchants to large chain stores because 
afford to 


charge would de- 
stamp trade from 


the small grocers could not carry 
the stamps. 

Bankers have issued no official figure on the 
cost of handling the stamps, but one banker 
estimated the annual expense to the institution 
at approximately $15,000. 

——— Po 


J. C. NISBET APPOINTED 





The Board of Directors « 
Products 


pointment of J. C. 


f the Ohio Dairy 
Association has announced 


(Jack) 


the association. 


the ap- 
Nisbet as executive 
Mr. Nisbet’s ap- 
pointment fills the vacancy caused by the death 
early in September of the late secretary, Fred 
L. Shoenberger. 


secretary of 


Mr. Nisbet is well known in the dairy in- 
dustry, but to the distributing and manufactur- 
ing branches of the industry in Ohio is perhaps 
best known as a informed 
speaker on dairy problems and for his articles 
as associate editor of Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Born in Wisconsin in 1901 he was graduated 
in Dairy Husbandry from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1923. In 1930 he went with 
Hoard’s Dairyman and has since served as asso- 


forceful and well 


ciate editor, except for special leave to organize 

the Farm and Dairy Records Department of 

the University of Wisconsin. 
——ae —__ 


NATIONAL DAIRY ASSN. MEETING 


Lloyd Burlingham, secretary of the National 
Dairy Association, has announced from his 
headquarters at 308 West Washington St., 
Chicago, that the annual meeting of the organ- 
ization will be held on December 6th at 1:30 
Pm. on the third floor of the Palmer House. 
This precedes the meeting of the National Dairy 
Council in the arrangement 
which will convenience members desiring to at- 
tend both sessions. 


Same room, an 


November, 1939 


Reports will be made on the 1939 National 
Dairy Show, and plans for 1940 will be dis- 
cussed. Eleven directors will be elected... Since 
one-quarter of the total membership, in person 
or by proxy, is required for the transaction of 
business, members unable to attend are urged 
by Mr. Burlingham to mail their proxies to a 
member who will be present. 

Mr. Burlingham points out the 


membership. 


importance 
of extending the Proposals of 
names tor new members will be acted upon at 
the December meeting. 

—--e 


MILK RATES TEND UPWARD 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Petitions for in- 
creased milk prices are flooding the state offices 


of the Indiana Milk Control Board. The board 


has granted increases to producers in the Cass 
and Grant county milk marketing areas. Retail 
prices will be affected also, with quarts increas- 
ing from 10c to llc in each area. Producers 
in Cass county will receive $2.25 a 100 pounds 
instead of $1.94 and Grant county producers 
will receive $2.36 instead of $2.00. 


Retail prices of milk in the St. Joseph county 
area, including South Bend, have been advanced 
lc a quart, due to skimpy pastures and higher 
feeding costs. 


Reports from Muncie are that the milk supply 
in that district has been reduced 40 per cent 
because of drought, but dairymen see no danger 
of an acute shortage. Advanced feed costs, 
however, probably will force an increase in re- 


tail prices. 





WE DO NOT Hesitate to Write 


MAR-LIN DAIRIES 


FEEDS CHEESE BUTTER 


PETERSBURG, TENN 


May 5, 1939. 


Damrow Brothers Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: -- 


chine when we bought it. 


the type and the age of the washer. 





faction. 
Yours very truly, 
Mar-Lin Dairies, 





In reply to your letter of April 2lst, 
wish to edvise that we have used the Damrow 
milk can washer for some time, however this 
washer is the old type having been a used ma- 


This washer has given us as much as 
could be expected taking into consideration 


We are sure that your washers are 
among the very best, and we do not hesitate 
to write these words relative to its satis- 





Damrow Can Washers are built 
for THREE purposes: First, to 
protect your milk quality by wash- 
ing your cans cleaner, sweeter, 
and delivering them PERFECTLY 
DRY with Lower Bacteria Count; 
Second, to operate more efficiently 
at LOWER COSTS for steam, 
water, repairs; Third, to serve you 
longer—for many years with a min- 
imum of repair and maintenance. 


You'll find this combination prof- 
itable. Your brother Dairy Own- 
ers have proved these claims. Let 
us prove them in YOUR plant! 


@ Sold by Dairy Distributors every- 
where. Write for latest bulletins. 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT MFRS. 
FOND ou Lac : wisconsin 











‘“‘Among 
the 


VERY 





‘ 


* 
DAMROW Can Washers... 


A size for every plant—from 4 to 
14 cans per minute—in Straight- 
line or Rotary types. 


* * 

Preece ese rocoereoercer~*—= 
| Damrow Brothers Company 

637 Western Avenue | 
| Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 1 
1 Without obligation, please send us liter- t 
| ature on Straightline and Rotary Type Can 

Washer Equipment to handle the following: ! 
| cans per day. ! 
Average amount of milk received daily l 
| Amount of milk received in flush { 
| Firm | 
l Name .. mtqquanaisanteaiain . | 

oO ———— le 1 
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Articles Arouse Criticism 


Survey of the Milk Picture In November 
“Fortune” Branded Misleading and Un- 


informed By Dairy Industry Leaders 


Much highly critical comment in milk indus- 
try circles was aroused late in October by the 
publication in the November issue of Fortune 
magazine of two articles, one entitled “Milk 
in Chicago” and the other “Let ’Em Drink 
Grade A’. Issuance of these articles carried 
a release date of October 25th, which was just 
too late for comment in our October Milk Plant 
Number. 


In the presentation the editors of Fortune 
review first the extent and importance of the 
industry of milk and its products in the 
country’s economic structure; trace the prin- 
cipal areas of production and the channels of 
consumption; briefly outline the steps in the 
distribution field; traced the set-up of dairy- 
men’s co-operative associations and their price 
bargaining operations; give figures purporting 
to show the volume of distribution of the lead- 
ing distributing organizations; view the part 
in the distributive field played by union labor; 
trace the marketing control operations of the 
federal department of agriculture and state and 
city health authorities; trace the relation of 
the recent trend in consumer incomes to the 
price of milk, with a brief look at the general 
consumption volume record; superficially ex- 
amine the overhead costs incident to distribution ; 
attribute to the big milk companies and the 
milk drivers’ union a desire to preserve the 
home delivery system and discourage store 
sales; superficially consider the question of sur- 
plus disposal; outline a few individual cases 
of low-cost-selling through independent retail 
stores; and attempt to point the way to solving 
the leading problems of milk distribution. 


In its more specific consideration of the milk 
situation in the Chicago area, Fortune attempts 
a presentation of conditions in the production, 
municipal regulatory and distributive fields in 
that milk shed, devoting considerable attention 
to the operations there of an independent dealer 
with particular reference to his organization’s 
operations in the pricing field; take a look at 
the big strike of January, 1934; trace operations 
under the federal marketing agreements; con 
tinue with a consideration of the institution of 
the government’s anti-trust law actions against 
the Chicago industry, the squashing of the in- 
dictments by Federal Judge Charles E. Wood- 
ward, and the introduction of the current mar- 
keting agreement program in that area by the 
federal department of agriculture; and wind up 
with the statement that “Either the industry 
will drift until it is made an outright public 
utility, or the big units will reduce prices and 
return to the competitive wars with some faith 
that they are worth winning.” 


Industry Leaders Refute Implications 


Publication of the article was immediately 
followed by strong criticism of its general con- 
tent and conclusions by responsible industry 
representatives, who promptly characterized it 
as so misleading and uninformed as to merit 
the wide dissemination of corrective mention. 

Charles Speaks, Managing Director of the 
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Milk Industry Foundation, issued the following 
statement from that organization’s headquarters 
in the Chrysler Building here: 


Speaks Points To the Record 


“Separating the ‘wheat’ of facts from the 
‘chaff’ of words, the record of the dairy industry 
discloses these outstanding services:—that the 
milk industry is supplying American house- 
wives with milk and dairy products unexcelled 
in quality; providing American farmers with 
their largest and most dependable and stable 
source of cash income, and furnishing its em- 
ployees with a large measure of job security 
and better than average wages. 


“Equally important, the efficient American 
system of processing and distributing milk has 
made bottled milk available at comparatively 
cheaper prices than those prevailing in prac- 
tically any other modern nation. This, and 
intelligent resulted in a 
higher per capita consumption of milk in the 
United States than in most other countries of 


the world. 


merchandising, has 


“The dairy industry has spent years of effort 
in perfecting its operations so as to render 
these public services; Fortune’s editors have 
spent a few days of reading, and then tried, by 
implication, to make these services non-existent 
through a futile verbal barrage. 
comment is needed. Our 
speaks for itself.” 


No further 


industry’s record 


Edward Fisher Brown’s Statement 


“The Fortune milk article has no application 
to New York and its shallowness is self-ap- 
parent,’ said Edward Fisher Brown, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Milk Research Coun- 
cil, Inc., 22 East Fortieth St., an organization 
representing both milk companies and 


New 


dairy 
York metropolitan 


farmers serving the 
area. 


Mr. Brown stated, “Fortune’s amateur eco- 
nomists sound off by saying that milk can be 
sold for three to four cents a quart less than 
it now is. Such a statement is preposterous 
because repeated investigations and audits of 
milk distributing companies’ operations, includ- 
ing several made by agencies hostile to the milk 
companies, have uniformly ascertained that after 
actual operating costs milk companies’ profits 
amount to only a small fraction of a cent per 
quart—usually around three mills. 


“What Fortune means to say is that milk cau 
be sold through stores at prices three or four 
cents lower than home delivered prices; the 
editors base this conclusion on isolated instances 
where some special type of operator is only 
serving a fractional portion of a city’s market. 
In one of the examples cities does any such 
differential between retail and store price exist 
for all of the stores in a city. Despite their 
wishful thinking, a three or four cent differen- 
tial could not exist unless the editors of Fortune 
wished to deprive the farmers of a living price 
for their milk and labor a decent wage. 


“Removing Fortune’s glittering generalities, 
one finds that the magazine has ‘discovered’ that 
it costs something less to distribute milk through 
stores than it does to deliver milk direct to a 


private home. This discovery would be sensa- 


amazing had that fact not been 
known to milk companies, and to everybody 


tional and 


having anything to do with milk, for a number 
of years. 


“In New York City, for instance, milk can 
now be purchased from stores at from one and 
one-half to four cents less than the retail, home 
delivered price. This has been the case for a 
number of years. Yet these economic Colum- 
buses have embarked on a well-charted sea to 
discover and announce this amazing fact in a 
few thousand words.” 


Impracticability of Narrowing Margins 


Mr. Brown challenged the authors of the arti- 
cle to produce evidence showing that margins 
could be practicably narrowed in any of the 
following items which he cited as decisive in 
determining retail milk prices: 

1. Price paid the farmer, fixed under the 
Federal-State Marketing Order in New York 
and nearly 25 other important areas in the 
United States. 

2. Delivery costs, determined largely by wage 
scale negotiated with the union, plus service, 
maintenance and replacement charges of trucks 
and other equipment. 

3. Taxes, which, exclusive of Federal levies, 
amount to a half cent a quart in New York. 

4. Processing costs, which have been arrived 
at after exhaustive pruning by some of the 
nation’s leading engineers and efficiency experts. 

5. Profits, which, by independent, public, 
state-ordered audits of company books, have 
been found to amount to about three-tenths 
ot a cent a quart. 

“In fact,” Mr. Brown asserted, “if Fortune's 
writers, after a six-week research job, can show 
the milk industry how these costs may be pared 
and thus solve one of the most baffling industrial 
problems in the country, one which engages the 
nation’s leading economists, we might be in- 
clined to retain Fortune as technical consultants. 
But they 
‘pen-snipers’.” 


would have to do better than being 


In reply to the charge that the decline in the 
per capita consumption of milk from 1929 to 
1936 must be attributed “to the steady high 
price of milk” to the consumer, Mr. Brown 
declared that such a statement is unfounded 
inasmuch as it takes no cognizance of the gen- 
eral decline of consumption along all fronts, 
owing to the slash in the national income caused 
by the depression. 


Mr. Brown pointed out further that the price 
of milk has risen less than the general level 
of all food prices and that, in the long view, 
it is still considerably lower than it was before 
mass-production economies and plant consoli- 
dations them- 
This, he declared, was a direct refuta- 
tion of the contention that “the problem of low- 
price mass distribution remains unsolved. It 


were accomplished by dealers 


selves. 


is only unsolved in the minds of a few other- 
wise charming young ladies who are over-night 
industrial economists,” he said. 
Home Delivery A Special Service 

To the charge that “the present price of milk 
is set by the cost of home delivery,” Mr. Brown 
replied that the price of milk is set not by “the 
cost of home delivery” but by unavoidable costs 
fixed by government and labor, costs which 
can be rendered flexible only through a lower 
price to the producer and to lowering the wages 
of labor. 


As for the statement that home delivery is 
“a service that many people cannot afford,” 
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Mr. Brown declared that the milk companies 
do not make it obligatory upon any consumer 
to pay the cost of home-delivered milk, and cited 
the lower store prices that have prevailed in 
New York for a number of years. Besides mux 
dealers owe a duty to those who want home 
service and are willing to pay its extra cost. 


“Milk can be bought at lower prices in stores 
right now,” he said, “and, indeed, that the con- 
sumer is aware of that fact is testified to by 
the fact that only 41 per cent of the milk is 
home-delivered in New York City as against 75 
per cent only a few years ago. 
sumer buys milk at stores, 


When the con- 
he pays the store’s 
profit above the wholesale price of milk and 
milk is supplied to these stores by the same 
dealers who sell it at home-delivered prices.” 


Obvious Reasons For Lower Store Prices 


“Much is made by the article of the fact that 
lower prices under distribution is 


store an 
established fact,” he continued. “We see no 
pertinence to this fact whatever. Indeed, milk 
companies have helped stores make this an 


established fact so that the companies might 
sell their product to a wider income range of 
consumers. If the long list of ‘cases’ testifying 
to this ‘fact’ is the only conclusion uncovered 
by Fortune’s widely-touted research staff, then 
all we can that a great deal of time 
has been spent by the magazine 
in uncovering what was already obvious.” 


Mr. out particularly at the 
statement by the magazine that “the big farmer 
cooperative is a rather clumsy and arbitrary in- 
strument coming into action chiefly 
negotiation with the milk companies,” 
the charge as 


say is 
and money 


Brown struck 


price 
describing 
“loose and entirely unwarranted.” 


on 


“The farmer cooperatives,” he declared, “have 
proved to be the most effective instrument ever 
devised to help farmers obtain their highest 
possible price. They are the translation into 
action of the farmer’s desire to obtain a living 
price for his product. 
understand dairy 


No one 
industry 


presuming to 
economics can ques- 
tion their value.” 

——_ om 


DEATH OF C. M. CORY 





General Sales Manager of Creamery Pack- 
age Mfg. Co. Passes At Evanston 


Chalmers Murray Cory, for 
eral sales manager of The 
Mfg. Co., died on November 
Ill. Apparently 
spirits, Mr. 


November 


six years gen- 


Creamery Package 
11th at Evanston, 
in his usual good health and 
left the 
9th 


complained of 


office on the after- 
to 
feeling ill 
driven to his home in Evanston. Arriving home 
he collapsed taken to the 
Hospital, where he died without regaining con- 
sciousness, at about 1 
the eleventh. 

Mr. Cory’s first connection with the Cream- 
ery Package 1901. In 
1907 he resigned because of ill health, and spent 
several years roughing it in the cattle country. 
From 1909 he represented the Wells-Richardson 
Co. line in the Northwest, 
assistant the 
in 1919, 

From 1921 to 1933 he served as manager of 
the Kansas City Since October 
1, 1933, he has been occupied with sales man- 


Cory 


noon of Visit a customer. 


Later he and was 


and was Evanston 


a.m. on the morning of 


organization began in 


returning to CP as 


manager of Minneapolis branch 


Sales Branch. 


November, 1939 


agement at the Chicago office. 
He leaves a widow 
and Allen. 


and two sons, William 


—_———o— ae 


COTTAGE CHEESE DEMONSTRATOR 


A recent interesting visitor to the Review 
office was E. B. Young, New York State rep- 
resentative of the Verley Products Corporation. 
He revealed himself to be more than 
salesman of cottage cheese vats and Verley 
products. His experience and knowledge in 
the manufacturing of quality soft-curd cottage 
cheese coupled with the aid of a screen pro- 
jector and synchonized record, permits him in 
an hour’s time to give a complete course of 
instruction in modern 
facturing. 

With these facilities Mr. Young is equipped 
to go into any dairy having a cottage cheese 
department and work with the cheesemaker 
until top-quality cottage cheese is a matter of 





just a 


cottage cheese manu- 


routine in that plant. Mr. Young’s demonstra- 
tion with the slides and amplified record gives 
a detailed story on the manufacture of high 
grade cottage cheese from 
sumer. Portions 


the cow to con- 
of the reel and record are 
devoted to sales promotional programs to assist 
salesmen. 


ee ee 


BUYS BORDEN INDIANA PLANT 


Rochester, Ind. (EB) Purchase of the 
Borden Milk Co. plant at Akron, Ind., 10 miles 
east of here by Harold C. Pralle of Crete, IIl., 
has been announced by the Akron Pure Milk 
Association. Pending granting of a permit by 
the city of Chicago, milk purchased in Akron 
will be taken to plants in North Manchester 
and here before reshipment to Gary. The Akron 
plant averaged 44,000 pounds of Grade A milk 
daily when operated by the Borden company, 
bringing approximately $40,000 monthly to pro- 
ducers in the area. 
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Eastern Milk Markets 


October Producers’ Return Up Sharply In 
New York Shed—Flow Seems To Hold 
Slightly Below Last Year 


Widespread satisfaction with the recently- 
announced October uniform net price of $2.27 
per 100 lbs. for dairymen supplying the New 
York Metropolitan area has been prevalent 
throughout the shed. The chief factor in the 
sharply increased return has been of course 
the 22c per 100 lbs. advance in Class I rates 
which became effective at the opening of the 
month. The total volume of milk involved in 
the October computation was reported by E. M. 
Harmon, Federal-State Administrator, as 367,- 
665,911 pounds, a gain of 2,045,214 lbs. over 
the previous month. The estimated value of 
this milk was $8,526,587.06. Out of this there 
was deducted $294,835.06 for market service 
claims of handlers and for payments to cooper- 
atives. 


Sheffield October Return 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., has announced it 
will pay members of the Sheffield Co-operative 
Producers’ Association a return of $2.27 for 
3.5 per cent milk delivered during October. 
Cumulative publicity tax of Yc reduces the 
net cash price to producers to $2.26%. This 
latter compares September net cash 
figure of $2.0714. These basic prices apply in 
the 201-210 mile zone. There were no associa- 
tion dues deductions for October. 


with a 


League October Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion average net paid pool return to producers 
for October was $2.26 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk in the 201-210 mile freight zone. 
The comparable September figure was $2.065. 
This includes an average city and location plus 
differential of 5c. Grade A premiums where 
earned are in addition. The figures include all 
deductions for Certificates of Indebtedness and 
service charges. 


On the merchandising side the position con- 
tinues reasonably steady in fluid milk and 
cream throughout the eastern territory. Pro- 
duction still is spotty, with some areas up a 
little faster while other points have leveled 
off. It seems probable that the total eastern 
flow is continuing rather below same time last 
year. The volume of stock being absorbed in 
fluid channels continues highly satisfactory, ac- 
cording to general indications, with no really 
burdensome surplus being experienced. 


New York Cream Prices About Steady 


New York City approved cream has been 
reported selling very largely at $20.00@20.50 
per 40-quart can, here and there up to $20.75 
and some surplus in instances down to $19.50. 


New Jersey approved cream has been report- 
ed selling largely $14.75@16.00 per 40-quart 
can, some outlets for selected qualities in regu- 
lar trade channels up to $17.50@19.50. 


Surplus western and eastern cream moving 
at permitted eastern distributing points has been 
reported placed largely $13.75@15.00 per 40- 
quart can. 
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Philadelphia Averaging Higher 
Receipts Rail & Truck 








40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond. 
Wk. ending Nov. 11, 1939 161,858 3,253 1,668 
Wk. ending Nov 4, 1939 161,423 3,567 1,659 
Wk. ending Nov. 11, 1938 140,118 3,192 2,260 
Since January 1 6,940,861 226,908 120,037 
Same time last year 6,460,718 207,151 117,422 


Fluid cream ruled steady to somewhat firmer 


in the Philadelphia district during the week 
with a moderate clearance, though trading 
lacked life. Reported wholesale business in 


Pennsylvania approved goods ranged $14.50@ 
15.25 per 40-quart can. 


Boston Steady to Firm 


Receipts Rail & Truck 
—40-Qt. Cans 








Milk Cream Cond. 
Wk. ending Nov. 11, 1939 117,336 10,640 1,078 
Wk. ending Nov. 4, 1939 108,106 9,709 1,161 
Wk. ending Nov. 11, 1938 115,412 8,980 1,627 
Since January 1 5,073,069 483,168 70,449 
Same time last year 4,935,692 491,176 73,637 


The Boston district experienced a steady to 
firm situation in fresh cream during the past 
week though spot supplies ruled rather more 
ample and trade slackened to some extent. Re- 
ported wholesale business ranged $14.75@15.50 
per 40-quart can, small lots up to $16.50. Most 
owners of surplus western cream have been 
asking 14@15c over Chicago 92 score butter 
for prompt shipment. 

————e—e ___ 


MILK INSTITUTE DINNER 


Announcement has been made by Secretary 
Alice Z. Mahoney that the 23rd annual meet- 
ing of members of the Greater New York- 
New Jersey Milk Institute, Inc., will convene 
promptly at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, December 
6th, at the Hotel Astor, Broadway and 44th 
St. The annual dinner of the organization will 
follow at 7 o'clock in the 
the hotel. 

The usual large attendance of representatives 
of all branches of the Metropolitan area milk 
field is anticipated. 
who plan attendance to make their reservations 
promptly. 


Janquet Room of 


Miss Mahoney urges all 


ee 


ROCHESTER DAIRYMEN VOTING 


Albany, N. Y.—Rochester area dairymen are 
voting on a proposed order to establish mini- 
mum prices to be paid them for milk. Copies 
of the order have been mailed to those dairy 
farmers and also may be obtained from the 
Farm Bureau office at or the De- 
partment of Agriculture Markets at 
Albany. 

The proposed order provides for a Class 1 
price of $3.00 per 100 Ibs. until April 30, 1940. 
The price to be paid for milk used in the manu- 
facture of cream is to be $1.90 per 100 Ibs. 
Prices for milk not used as fluid milk or cream 


Rochester 
and 


will be determined by a formula depending upon 
the market values of dairy products. 
pli LEE EE aero 
TEXAS DAIRY SHORT COURSE 

Announcement has just ben received by the 
Review that the thirteenth annual Dairy Manu- 
facturing Short Course will be held at Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, Texas, Janu- 
ary 15th to 18th. The usual full curriculum 
covering leading phases of dairy manufacture 
has been prepared. 

Full details about the course may be obtained 
from Prof. A. V. Moore of the Department of 
Dairy Husbandry at College Station. 


HERMAN MICHELS PASSES AWAY 
Head of Old-Established Local Dairy 
Products Firm Dies 

Herman F. A. Michels, president of the dairy 
produce firm of Barthold Michels’ Son Co, 


located at 214 Fulton St. and Washington Mar- 
ket, New York, died late last week at his home, 


338 Ogden Ave., Jersey City, N. J. He was 
80 years of age. Death came as a result of a 
heart ailment, which first attacked him on 


Monday, November 13. Funeral services were 
held Sunday evening, November 19, in the St. 
John’s Lutheran Church of Jersey City, and 
interment took place the following morning in 
the Weehawken Cemetery. 

Mr. Michels was the son of Barthold Michels, 
who founded the business in 1857, specializing 
Herman Michels 
joined the New York Mercantile Exchange as 
a gratuity member in 1899, retaining his mem- 
bership until his death. Despite his advanced 
age he attended to his business each day. 


in fancy types of cheese. 


Outside of business Mr. Michels gained wide 
reputation as an accomplished musician, giving 
himself unsparingly to the study of the pipe 
organ. He had held the position of organist 
of St. John’s Church for 63 
three 


years, the last 
during the 
latter period playing only at the German serv- 


years as organist emeritus, 
ices conducted every Sunday. 

Mr. Michels New 
moved to Jersey City 72 years ago. 
vived by his Christina 
Michels; a daughter, Mrs. Grace Behrans; five 
Barthold, Arnold, Herman, 
Walter Michels; 


York but 
He is sur- 


was born in 


widow, Tiedemann 


sons, Edward and 
and nine grandchildren. 
—>-— 


DEATH OF MORRIS GINIGER 





Morris Giniger, for 25 years a receiver and 
jobber of nearby and mid-western eggs, located 
at 129 Reade St., this city, died suddenly late 
Thursday, November 16, following a heart at- 
tack while at his home, 2832 Webb Ave., Bronx. 
He had been ill less than a day, having been at 
business the day before. He had many friends 
in the trade and he was held in high esteem 
by all. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, Novem- 
ber 19, at 11:30 a.m. at the Kingsbridge Heights 
Jewish Center in the Bronx, with a large rep- 
resentation from the local egg trade present. 
Interment followed immediately in the Mount 


Hebron Cemetery in Brooklyn. Mr. Giniger 
is survived by his widow, one son and two 
daughters. 

— —_o— 2 


ANOTHER TRADE BARRIER MEETING 


Proposal for renewed conferences on_ the 
problem of interstate trade barriers were adopt- 
ed late last week at a meeting of representa- 
tives of seven state Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. Called by the New York group, 
representatives of the Rhode 


Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 


Massachusetts, 


and Delaware commissions were in attendance. 

The trade barrier conference proposed, fot 
which no date has yet been set, is to include 
in addition representatives from Maine, Ver- 
It will seek means 
to eliminate general barriers to interstate trade, 


mont and New Hampshire. 


with especial emphasis on milk and other agri 
cultural products. 
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Two-Quart Paper Containers 
Make Debut In New York City 


New Fibre Packages Introduced With Every-Other-Day Delivery and 


1+ Cent Price 


Differential per Quart— Borden and Sheffield Report Ready Acceptance of the Service 


N NOVEMBER 8th full page local 
newspaper advertisements and headlines 


in the news columns “broke” with an- 
nouncements that the two largest milk distribu- 
tors in New York City, Borden’s Farm Prod- 
ucts Division and the Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., 
milk the 


homes in two-quart paper containers at a cent 


would introduce retail delivery to 
and a half reduction per quart from the prevail- 
ing prices for milk in the customary quart glass 


bottles. 


Concurrently it had been announced that the 





T. G. Montague, Borden President, and Daughter 


retail delivered price in glass bottles was being 
raised from 1434 to 15 cents for Grade B and 
from 1734 to 18c for Grade A milk, the high- 
est levels seen here since 1931. This increase, 
it was stated, was necessitated by the new union 
contracts covering every phase of milk ‘handling 
and delivery operations here which increased 
the dealers’ overhead by a roughly correspond- 
ing sum. 


Following the announcement of the milk price 
rise Mayor F. H. LaGuardia attacked the 
advance and the large companies with infer- 
ences that the former was unjustified and the 
latter were a “vicious, cruel monopoly.” This 
renewed evidence of demagogic action on the 
part of the Mayor with respect to the milk in- 
dustry was deplored in all right-thinking cir- 
cles, but was dignified by no direct reply from 
the companies involved. 


Many Economies Expected 


The theme in all of the publicity as to the 
new service was to the effect that greater 
economy is made possible by the two-quart 
paper container innovation for home delivery. 
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Statements by officials of Borden’s Farm Prod- 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., 
emphasized that the new system would: 


ucts Division and 


Eliminate to a large degree the loss of thou- 
sands of bottles broken or lost daily in the 
New York market; 


That bottle washing equipment with attendant 


maintenance and necessary supplies could be 


eliminated ; 


That time and effort in collection and handl- 
ing empty milk bottles would be reduced; 


That the use of ice on delivery units could 
be eliminated due to the insulation of packages 
for the new containers ; 


That there would be a reduction in operating 
costs, maintenance, and depreciation of delivery 
vehicles due to lighter loads; 


And that the driver on the route would earn 
more money on the assumption that with fewer 


stops he could make more sales solicitations 


and thereby increase his route sales. 


Editorially New York newspapers commend- 


ed the use of the new two-quart paper con- 


tainers from the standpoint of economy and 
savings for milk consumers. William Fellowes 
Morgan, Jr., City Commissioner of Public 
Markets, stated that the did 


not permit the use of the new two-quart con- 


while state law 
tainers, assurances by officials of the two large 
milk distributors caused the Bureau of Weights 
the State 
Agriculture and Markets to waive the technical 


and Measures and Department of 


violation of the law. 


Extension of Packages on Gradual Plan 
Distribution of milk in the new packages on 
a city-wide scale was not inaugurated at once. 








2-in-1—Paper Equivalent To 2 Glass Quarts 


Plans of the two major companies called for 
progressive introduction, one section at a time 
until all routes of both companies are in a pos- 
tion to serve milk in the new containers. Of- 
ficials of Borden’s Farm Products 
and Sheffield Farms stated that all five boroughs 
of the city proper would have the new packages 
3 rooklyn 
and Queens are the first boroughs being ser. 
viced with the two-quart paper packages, de. 
Monday, November 


Division 


available by the middle of February. 


liveries commencing on 


13th. 





Sheffield Delivery Ou Opening Day 


Following the Sheffield and Borden announce 
ments the M. H. Renken Dairy Co. in Brook 
lyn and the Morrisania Farm Products, Ine. 
in the Bronx, reported that as soon as practic 
able their companies also plan to service thei 
retail customers with the two-quart fibre cor 
tainers. 

While there has been some agitation for th 
two-quart container to be sold in retail stores 
the large companies have not so far made ail 
announcements on such a plan. 

No Reduction In Driver Force 
the distributing 
firms laid special emphasis in their announce 
ments on the fact that no drivers will be ds 
charged due to the labor saving features @ 
It was stated, however, tha 


Spokesmen for two large 


the new package. 
it will not be necessary to increase the numbe 
of drivers for eight or nine years as it We 
considered that those now employed will & 
sufficient to handle anticipated future busines 
increases for some time. , 


Drivers are expected, due to the saving * 
the number of stops, to devote more sales & 
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fort to obtaining new customers and to in- 
creasing the sales of by-products. 


Following the introduction of the new con- 
tainers on retail routes officials of the distribu- 
tors involved stated that they met with a very 
favorable consumer reaction. This was not a 
surprise to the milk company executives, as 
they had previous experience with the same 
containers in Rockland County, N. Y. 


Favorable Reaction Experienced 

One executive explained that as soon as the 
two-quart packages were offered to the home 
trade in Rockland City, 85 per cent of their 
retail customers expressed a preference for 
that style of package. In this instance the dif- 
ferential in price was 2c per quart as com- 
pared with the 1%c per quart in New York 
City. 

Further in connection with the Rockland 
City experience, it was found that the remain- 
ing 15 per cent of that company’s retail cus- 
tomers were converted to the two-quart pack- 
ages inside of thirty days. The same execu- 
tive explained that their retail customers are 
now being serviced 100 per cent with the two- 
quart paper containers every other day. 


While it is expected that the Glass Con- 
tainer Association and the large milk bottle 
manufacturers will take some action to avert 
loss in the sale of their glass milk bottles, it 
is understood that no definite immediate plans 
are contemplated. 





The glass bottle manufacturers have been ex- 
perimenting in some sections of the country 
with new two-quart and one gallon milk con- 
tainers, but as yet they have made no appear- 
ance in the New York market. 


o—s 





PLAN FOR WISCONSIN SESSIONS 


Program Shaping Up For Coming Meetings 
of State Milk Dealers’ Group 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.—Late advices from 

headquarters here state that plans for the Fourth 
Annual Joint Convention of the Wisconsin 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers and 
Wisconsin Milk Dealers’ Association, Inc., to 
be held at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
December 12, 13 and 14, are rapidly nearing 
completion. So far program arrangements in- 
clude the following speakers: 

Zenn Kaufman, well known to the dairy in- 

dustry as a speaker and author will talk on 
“Salesmanship and Showmanship in Business.” 
Mr. Kaufman is well known to the industry 
but has never before appeared on a Wisconsin 
program. 
: R. C. Hibben, Executive Secretary of the 
International Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, will speak on “Looking Forward with 
the Ice Cream Industry.” 


It is also expected that F. H. Clausson, Presi- 
dent of the Van Brunt Manufacturing Co., 
Horicon, Wis., and former President of the 
National Manufacturers Association, will speak 
om some phase of the tax and business problem. 


Leapinc MiLk Session TALks 
On the Milk Session program will appear 
Theodore P. Jardine, President of J. Walter 
Thompson Advertising Co., Chicago, speaking 
“ . 
on “How to Increase Dairy Products Consump- 
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tion”; Dr. A. B. Schwartz, Chairman, Maternal 
and Child Welfare Committee, Wisconsin State 
Medical Society, who will speak on the subject 
of “Milk in Relationship to Child Health”; and 
Dr. W. H. Haskell, Milk Specialist, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Chicago, who will talk on 
a subject dealing with some phase of milk sanita- 
tion viewed from the public health standpoint. 


In addition to this, Fremont and Vivian Betts, 
4H Club State Championship winners in the 
quality milk demonstration project, will give a 
twenty-minute dmonstration of methods for pro- 
duction of quality milk. These young people 
recently won the Wisconsin State Championship, 
and made a trip to the San Francisco Dairy 
Industries Exposition. 


Business sessions of the convention will be 
held on Thursday morning, December 14th. 
Following these there will be a luncheon for all 
who attend the convention. The luncheon meet- 
ing will be addressed by Ralph E. Ammon, 
Director of the State Department of Agriculture. 


Many ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The entertainment features of the convention 
will be under the direction and handling of the 
Badger Flyers, of which H. E. Stinchfield, 
Minneapolis, is secretary. Entertainment plans 
include a stag dinner the evening of December 
12th and the annual banquet at 6:00 p.m., 
December 13th. 


A feature which was so successful at last 
year’s convention will be continued again this 
year. A complete soda fountain with equipment 
will be installed in the convention lobby and 
fountain drinks of all kinds, ice cream dishes, 
etc., will be served free of charge to all who 
wear convention badges. A. J. Obenberger, 
Verifine Dairy Products Co., Milwaukee, is 
chairman of the arrangements committee for 
this feature. 


-——————= —_____- 


ACT AGAINST HEALTH BOARD 


Firm Seeks Court Aid In Securing Dairy 
Plant Permit 


New York, N. Y. (T. J. S.).—Proceedings 
were instituted on November 10th by the Del- 
aware Farms, Inc., in the New York Supreme 
Court for a mandatory order directing the New 
York City Board of Health to approve an ap- 
plication for a permit to operate a milk depot 
at 421 E. 107th St., this city. Reversal is sought 
of denial by the board of an application on 
September 27, 1939, on the ground that Regu- 
lation 3-a of the Sanitary Code has been vio- 
lated. 


Petition stated that a pasteurizing plant is 
operated at 421 E. 107th St. by Wayne Milk 
Corporation, and that milk of Delaware Farms 
and the Amity Dairies, Inc., is jointly pasteur- 
ized by Wayne. Delaware Farms and Amity 
Dairies each own one-third of the stock of 
Wayne and all three companies joined in the 
application for the permit. Regulation 3-a pro- 
vides for restrictions upon the joint use of milk 
depots and pasteurizing plants by dairy con- 
cerns. The petition charged the board with 
erroneously interpreting Regulation 3-a and 
with being “capricious, arbitrary and unreason- 
able” in its ruling. 


No answer had been filed at this writing by 
the board. 
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At the Milk Dealers’ Convention 


President Rennie Seeks End of “Whipping Boy” Status For Milk Industry—Price 


Control Called Unsound—Greater Production and Operations Efficiency Urged 


HILE suffering from increased produc- 
Wien on the farms and consumer demand 

below normal, the milk industry con- 
tinues as one of the stabilizers of the country’s 
economic position despite attempts to make the 
milk dealer a political football to be kicked 
around by ill-informed critics,’ Frank F. Ren 
nie, Jr., of Richmond, Va., president of the 
International Association of Milk Dealers, told 
the 32nd annual convention of the organization, 
San late 


Preliminary 


successfully staged at Francisco in 
October, in his opening address. 
report of the sessions appeared in an 


issue of the Review. 


earlier 


“The milk distributors are a convenient minot 
ity for carping critics,” he 
targets for magazines trying to go sensational 
because it sounds fine to tell farmers they should 
receive a lot more money for milk and at the 
same time arouse consumers by insisting that 


said. “They are 


prices should be lower, meanwhile carefully 
ignoring the fact that labor and other distribu: 
ing costs are higher than ever, with taxes great- 
er and regulations more extensive than at any 


time in the industry’s history. 

“While the sale of milk through 
greatly reduced prices may solve the question 
of price for some consumers, it raises a host 
of other problems. 


stores at 


“We may safely assume that Americans do 
not want low cost milk if they must obtain it 
at the expense of employment of thousands of 
route men and lowered returns to farmers. If 
milk must be sold at less cost to the 
then a solution must be found 
either farmers or employees in the industry. 


consumer 


without injuring 


Man-Power the Prime Factor 


“Our industry has of course been placed at a 
disadvantage in its efforts to 
While machinery effected 
other industries, milk distribution is necessarily 


reduce prices. 


has economies i 


a question of man-power—which cannot be re- 
placed by the machine. Our problem has been 
a struggle with increased labor costs all along 
the line, and, in some markets, wage increases 
have been accompanied by efforts to decreas 


the productivity of our employees. 
“Home-delivered milk is an American insti- 
tution because nowhere in the world is there a 
more demanding customer than the American 
housewife. She 
wants service. 
home wants its newspaper delivered for break 
fast, so does the average home expect all the 
convenience of home delivery of milk. 


wants quality, but she also 


Just as the average American 


“The failure of milk sold at lower prices than 
home delivered milk to increase milk consump 
tion is very significant, in that it indicates that 
price is not the major factor in milk consump 


tion. What we most need is more effective and 
wider education in the use of milk and its 
products. It can be successfully shown that 


the home delivered method of milk distribution 
results in the highest consumption to the wel- 
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fare not only of the producer and labor but to 


the consumer’s health as well. 


Milk A Cheap Food 


“Milk at present prices is the cheapest and 
most nutritious food, and well within the means 
of the lowest 


sumer gets more for his money in 


the con 
a bottle of 
Increased 


income groups because 
milk than for any other single food. 

consumption will come only gradually, as more 
the 
practical business of food buying and understand 


and more people become trained in very 
the proper place of milk in the diet, a thesis 
to which this industry is devoting its major 


efforts. 


“Our industry gives full year-round employ- 


ment to thousands—not seasonal or temporary 
excellent 
Our Industry as created for the Amer- 
the ‘fluid’ 
for milk that bring him Class 1 prices that 


make dairy farming a mainstay of agriculture, 


jobs—but week in and week out at 
wages. 
vast so-called markets 


ican farmer 


the chief source of farin cash—paid for month- 
ly—not at the end of the season as in the case 


of many major crops. 


In about 
it has built up 
system of supply to the 
highly sanitary, efficient distributing system that 
puts a dependable bottle of milk in the home 
at a low cost every day in the year, rain or 


“This industry has a great record. 


a quarter of a century been 


from an unorganized 


shine.” 


Mr. Rennie urged the audience aggressively 
to combat efforts to make the milk industry a 
“whipping boy” and to show the public how 
the American milk distributor renders a service 
that the support 
against unwarranted and misleading attacks. 


merits strongest consumer 


Effects of Price Fixing Detrimental 


Artificial fixing by the government of prices 
paid to farmers for fluid milk, although recently 
approved by the U. S. Supreme Court, is not 
helping farmers or consumers as intended, W. A. 
Wentworth, Secretary of the Dairy Industry 
Committee, Washington, D. C., told the gath 
ering. 

Economic consequences of milk price-fixing 
paradoxically have tended to reduce the farmer’s 
volume of sales for his milk used for drinking 
and cooking, which brings him his highest prices, 
because of the reduced consumption of this milk. 

“Tn the artificially higher 
prices paid to farmers for fluid milk lead to a 
larger volume of milk produced,” he said, “as 


addition, fixed 


no method of restricting production has been 
devised or included in the plan. 
are turning to 


Consumers 
that bring the 
farmer less money, evaporated milk, ice cream 


milk in forms 


and cheese. 


milk for Boston received 
their 1934 than 
in 1937 after price control had operated three 
years, as a result of (1) increased production, 
(2) (3) a court 


oT ° 
Farmers producing 


a larger premium for milk in 


) decreased consumption and 








order withholding about 25 cents a hundred 
pounds of milk. 


“During 1937 milk prices to farmers selling 
in Chicago were determined by supply and de. 
mand and Boston and New York prices were 
fixed by the government. For Chicago the 
premium for milk was 46 cents per hundred 
pounds as compared with 24 cents for Boston 
and 10 cents for New York. Chicago milk must 
comply with the United States Public Health 
Service Grade A ordinance. In St. Louis where 
the same ordinance was in effect and farm prices 
fixed by the government, the premium in 1937 
was 8 cents lower than in Chicago. 


“A comparison covering a _ sixteen-month 
period ending April, 1939, showed that the net 
farm price was only a small fraction of a cent 
more in Louisville, St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 
under control, than it was in the Chicago area 
without control. At the same time consumers 
paid one or two cents more per quart for store 
milk and about two-thirds of a cent more for 
home delivered milk in those control cities, 
The farmer produces so much more milk than 
is consumed as fluid milk that his net farm 
not reflect the higher 


price does 


prices. 


consumer 


“The consumer in Pittsburgh averaged to pay 
1.6 cents more per quart for home delivered 
milk and 2.6 cents more for milk at the stores 
than did the consumer in Cleveland. Pittsburgh 
operates under state milk price control and 
Cleveland is a free market. The high price for 
bottled milk under the classified farm price plan 
and the large volume of milk produced by farm- 
ers in the Pittsburgh area, resulted in a net 
price to farmers of the Pittsburgh area of only 
one-seventy-fifth of a cent more per quart than 
the Cleveland net farm price.” 


Shifting Milk Production Stressed 


“Another factor affecting the dairy industry 
as a result of government control is the shifting 
milk production,” the speaker said, citing cur- 
tailment of cotton in the South as leading t 
increased milk production. Between 1932 and 
1937 in the South Central and South Atlantic 
states, a gain of 660 million pounds of milk, or 
23 per cent, used in the manufacture of dair) 
products, resulted in the South Central grow 
and 190 million pounds, or 51 per cent in the 
South Atlantic group. Socially it would be a¢- 
vantageous to have more milk consumed in the 
South but this increase in milk production i 
manufactured into dairy products. 

“In the New England and North Atlanti 
states, where control of milk prices is operating 
a gain of 913 million pounds, or 42 per cent, in 
crease occurred. In the East North Centra 
states, where the soil conservation program ha 
been in effect, the increase in milk used for tht 
manufacture of dairy products in this period w# 
but 10 per cent however, it amounted to 1,5; 
000,000 pounds. In the West North Centre 
states, there was a decrease of 1,000,000, 
per while the Mountai 
and Pacific states remained practically constat! 


pounds or 5% cent, 


“This shifting and gain in the production ‘ 
manufactured dairy products, without doubt, § 
a reflection of the artificial control of productic 
and prices by AAA and the states. It was t 
cause of the adoption by Congress of the # 
called Boileau-McNary amendment to the AA’ 
act in 1937 which attempted to restrict 
increase of milk production where the acreaf 
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in wheat, cotton or tobacco was reduced and 
benefit payments made for such reductions.” 


Non-Regulated Group Closer To Parity 


Mr. Wentworth also cited figures to show 
how farm products operating under free produc- 
tion and marketing are closer to 
parity or better than controlled products. Most 
regulated products—wheat, corn and cotton 
have ranged at about 50 per cent to OU per cent 
of parity, while under free production and mar- 
keting cattle and lambs have been close to 100 
per cent of parity, poultry about 95 per cent 
and hogs about 75 per cent. 


averaging 


“Department of Agriculture index numbers, 
based on actual prices received by farmers,” 
he continued, that the first nine 
months of 1939 the index number of dairy prod- 
ucts was 100, meat animals 111, grain 69 and 
cotton and cottonseed 72. 
the index number on 
favorable where less control has exer- 
cised. In addition, farmers receive benefit pay- 
ments in the grain and cotton growing areas.” 


“show for 


Again it appears that 
actual prices is more 


been 


The new government plan to remove surplus 
agricultural products from the market was also 
discussed by Mr. Wentworth, who said that 
fluid milk is not included as a surplus commod- 
ity for free distribution under the Food Stamp 
Plan. For surplus foods which go for relief 
under the free ticket plan, the farmer receives 
the same price as for his product which goes 
into regular channels. For fluid milk which 
goes for relief, the producer is asked by the 
AAA in several markets to accept a special 
lower price. If the milk producer is asked by 
the government thus to contribute to relief, it 
must be that the same government cannot con 
sider that the milk farmer is hard pressed for 
income. 


Operating Economies Now Vital 


“Economies in the operation of the milk plant 
are of more importance in these days of 
strenuous business conditions than ever before,” 
George W. Wilson of Kristoferson, Inc., Seattle, 
told the membership in a talk on the economies 
in plant operation. 


“While we may have assumed ten years ago 
that we had accomplished the infinite, that 
the goal of perfection had been reached, most 
of us have continued to find ways and means 
of improving our methods to effect greater and 
greater economies,” he said. 

“No question but what many of us have 
studied our plants carefully over a period of 
years with an idea of cutting down operating 
expenses. No question but that our efforts have 
prodiced results, in a measure satisfactory, but 
perhaps falling far short of the possibilities.” 
_Mr. Wilson cited detailed examples of plant 
economies made through 
machinery and equipment, and discussed the ef 
fectiveness of plant layout. 


possible modern 


“The most efficient arrangement of a milk 
plant today is one that permits the line flow of 
milk from the time it is received in the raw 
State from the farm through to the finished 
product in the bottle. If this type of plant ar- 
rangement can be worked out on one flow or 
level, it is the most efficient,” he declared. 

Faced with constant demands, intensified by 
present-day economic conditions, for lower costs 
in services to the public, milk plant operators 
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thei: 
Borden's 


, continuing 


must make every effort .to 
efficiency, said Walter C. 


Dairy Delivery Co., Los 


increase 
»Cialer ol 
Angeles 
this same theme. 


Need More Efficient Production 


The 


products is 


Methods 
dairy 


distributor’s 


lowering of costs for finished 
not entirely in th 
hands,” he declared, “and to carry out any 
further reductions plant managers must develop 
educational campaigns that will affect costs out 


side of the limits of their own operations. 


“One of the this 
closer scrutiny of costs lies in the production 
Dairy 
can give much help to milk producers in orde 


most important fields for 


side of the industry. 


plant management 


to try to help eftect economies in tl 


e present 
cost of milk at the farm. ‘Lhe dairy 


can effectively use field men who are 


colipaliy 


qualihed 


to assist farmers in developing more efficient 
feeding and breeding programs that affect cost 
of production.” 

Mr. Schafer also pointed out that other im- 


portant factors that attect the increased efficiency 


of management as demanded by current eco- 


nomic conditions may be iound in the relation 


ship between increased plant costs and the pro- 


duction of special products in a milk plant. 


“While it is the job of the plant 


i 


operator to 
all possible 
products for which there is a demand, it 


provide the sales department with 


must 
be borne in mind that too many products with 
out sales volume may adversely afiect plant 
costs.” 
Other Fields of Cost Reduction 
Mr. Schafer said that other fields in plant 


vperations which offer possibilities of helping 


reduce costs are health 


accident prevention, 
examinations for 


trol of 


employe and scientific con 


health hazards. \ccident prevention 


programs should be carried on continuously, 


as every improvement in this work directly 


aids in lowering operating cost 
Irom the standpoint 


of public health, producer 


and distributor alike can help control costs. All 
equipment used on the farm and in the plant, 
in fact every bit of equipment that comes in 
contact with milk, should be kept in perfect 


order. Any piece of equipment that is neglected 


or not thoroughly clean will add to the cost. 


Milk is a highly perishable product and vigi- 


lance cannot be relaxed a moment to safeguard 


the product. Any laxity leads to consumer 
complaints which cost time and money to’adjust. 

Health examinations and health ‘education 
among employees are aiso important in_ the 
maintenance of eflicient operating costs, thx 
speaker said. A company physician or a prop 
erly supervised plan for employee health ex 
aminations which would make possible super 


vision of minor ailments not only prevents losses 


of health and time but prevents the possibility 
of workers being hired who ar 


milk plant work. 


unsuited for 


Canned Milk Consumption 


Summary and consideration of the address 
by Dr. Leland Spencer on recent trends in the 
consumption of canned milk will be found on 


the editorial page of this issue. 


Resumes of other leading “talks at the con- 


vention will be presented in later issues. 
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Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 
With th in Sediment Tester you can 
quickly det rty milk u know before 
you dump n the wei ank whether it 
should be ted One man can make tests 
so fast that incoming cans are not held up. 
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Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Dept. ST Oneida, New York 








HUNDREDS of satisfactory 
INSTALLATIONS 


THE “STURDY-BILT” Jr. 
Less Than $809 


a i 


be 


NO COMPLICATED MECHANISM 
LOW OPERATING COSTS 


Beautiful Clean Sparkling Bottles 


"STURDY-BILT” | 


SOAKER-TYPE BOTTLE WASHERS 
SIZES 16 to 50 B. P. M. 


Please hear our story 


STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


West Allis Wisconsin 















Eggs show up lorge, 
) inviting when packed in 
SELF-LOCKING Cushion 
Cartons. Cushioned 
protection eliminates 
breakage. Ventilation 
safeguards flavor. Color. 
fully printed with your 
brand name. 

Send for free samples, 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
508 B. illineis #t., Onicage, Ill. 


A FEW USERS 

Swift & Co.—Armour & Co. 
Wilson & Co.—Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Beatrice Cry—Fairmont Cry 
Kroger Grocery 
American Stores 
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Refrigerating 
Machine Oil 


Made expressly for use with Ammonia and Freon-12. 
Fluid enough to spread properly over bearings, yet 
| having body enough not to atomize. Has great film 
| strength, yet will not gum on valves. Resists thinning 
| out, but does not congeal in condensers or coils. 
Three weights, but only one superior grade: dry, pure; 
and with the highest 
lubricating value. 





Used by thousands of 
engineers who know 
good oil: standard for 
all Frick refrigerating 
machines because no 
other oil lubricates so 
well, lasts so long, keeps 
machines running so 
smoothly! Get full de- 
tails: write 





| Frick Oil is Available in 
Cans and Drums through 
Frick Branches and Dis- 
tributors in Principal 
Cities Everywhere. 


SINCE 1882 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION 
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Pick-ups—Here and There 


Brevities Noted By A Review Representative As He Gets 
Around, In, And About The Milk Plants 


Giddap 

T THE New York World’s Fair many exhibitors de- 
A vised stunts to attract visitors to their exhibits and 
also to stimulate interest. At the Sealtest exhibit 

(N. D. 
was made to the youngsters, 
milk 
wooden horses were located 


P.) a special appeal 


Moveable bars’ with 


near the Sealtest entrance, 
At the milk bar kiddies and 
adults purchased bottled milk. 
Youngsters were invited to 
sit on the driver’s seat and 
“make believe” 
driving miniature wooden 
horses. A photographer for 
Sealtest took 
the youngsters 
played the role of milkmen, 
and the photographs later 
sent to the proud 
parents. 


they were 


snapshots of 
while _ they 


were 
In the accompanying photograph, I rederick 
H. Osnato is shown holding the reins. As a compliment 
to the youngster and the Osnato family, Sheffield Farms 
delivered one week’s supply of milk without charge. 


young 


This stunt proved quite popular with the kiddies when 
they were photographed at the Sealtest exhibit. 


Modern Plant 

ECENTLY completed is this modern, 
plant known as Irwin’s Dairy, operated by George L 
Irwin at Camp Hill, Pa., four miles west of 
burg. 


compact milk 
Harris- 


tion the modern equipment is installed in a compact mat- 





Photo courtesy of York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 


ner for economy in operation and efficiency. Lower walls 


and floors are of durable tile. 


Firms that supplied major equipment for this plat 
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As may be observed from the accompanying illustra-f 
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are, Cherry-Burrell Corporation, The Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Co., Girton Manufacturing Co., and York 
Ice Machinery Corporation. 


Compact 


Jesse 


HE Dubois Dairy at Dubois, Pa., of which 
T Kriner is president, utilizes almost every available 

square inch of floor space in its plant located almost 
in the heart of Dubois. On a corner location this dairy 
has a retail dairy store, ice cream plant, and a milk pas- 
teurizing business. Necessarily the equipment is compact- 
ly arranged in order to handle in a large volume. This 
firm has both retail and wholesale customers in Dubois. 


Insulated 

N KEEPING with the trend for milk dealers to use more 
delivery units with insulated bodies the Sidney Wanzer 
& Sons Dairy in Chicago recently added some units 
similar to the one pictured herewith. The truck body is 


built with two inches of insulation. These new Wanzer 


54 OA BE 


TOBE 


WANZER 


x 





units make a very favorable appearance on the streets of 
Chicago and in the suburbs, as well as conserving refrig- 
eration and quality in the bottled products. 


Stimulate 


N AN interesting booklet just distributed by the National 
D Deicy Products Corporation more aggressive advertising 

and sales methods are advocated to stimulate greater 
consumption of fluid milk. In part, the booklet states: 


“ 


. the mounting use of evaporated milk in prefer- 
ence to bottled milk—caused in part by the housewife’s 
desire to save the difference in price between a quart of 
milk in a bottle and the same amount in a can... a differ- 
ence that is unavoidable because of the higher prices paid 
farmers for milk used for fluid sales and the larger costs 
incurred in delivering perishable bottled milk. 





“There isn’t much the dairy industry can do about 
the birth rate, but it can tackle the problem of the com- 
petition between canned and bottled milk. 


“How? 


‘By maintaining the high quality of its product. By 
aggressively advertising the nutritive value of fresh milk, 
and promoting its use in the diets of grown-ups through 
modern sales methods. The order of the day must be: 
‘Teach adults to drink more milk!’ And by continuing 
to expand the efficient milk distribution system which 
has been built up by the milk companies of this land.” 
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xz 
C$. There’s not much choice left in the matter of 
WY 


milk handling methods of today versus the old 
order of things 


Here's where modern sanitary handling, if anywhere, 
has triumphed over the older, haphazard and less sani- 
tary methods. Disease conveyed by milk that comes by 
way of modern milk plants is practically non-existent 
today. 


Clean bottles, clean equipment, modern cleansing ma- 
terials, relentless research, have been the weapons in 
the fight. 

Relentless research is continually showing the way to 
better handling methods . . . to more efficient cleansing 
materials. In the Solvay laboratories, men are constantly 
striving to increase the efficiency of present cleansers 
and to evolve even better new ones. 

Solvay Cleansers have progressed with the times. 
There is a special Solvay Cleanser for almost every dairy 
use. Send for information today on the line of modern 
Solvay Dairy Cleansers. 


SOLVAY 





Write to 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES — 
Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Detroit - Indianapolis 
New Orleans - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Syracuse 
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Vermont Conference Well Attended 


Over 200 On Hand At Burlington For Suc cessful Sessions of the Annual Gathering 


of State Dairy Plant Operators and Managers—Many Prominent Speakers 


URLINGTON, VT.—The Vermont Dairy 
Plant Operators’ and Managers’ Associa- 
26th 27th at 
the University of Vermont and State Agricul- 


tion met here October and 


tural College for its annual sessions in con- 
nection with the Short Course Conference for 
dairy plant operators and milk distributors given 
the Department of Animal and Dairy Hus- 
The the 


these yearly programs, as made up by Doctor 


by 


handry. keen interest of members ‘n 
H. B. Ellenberger, head of the department and 
the 


constant 


secretary-manager of Association, is evi- 
denced by the 


which this year totalled more than 200. 


increase in attendance, 


The meeting opened with a paper by Dr. E. 
O. Herreid, who spoke on the Responsibilities 
of the Dairy Plant Manager to His Plant and 
to His Community. He advised the managers 
to select only trained men for the key positions 
such as quality control work, as they could not 
afford to responsible 


positions. 


have untrained men in 
Little knowledge is often dangerous, 
as wrong interpretations of data might be con- 
harmful results. The 


manager should be a leader of his men, not a 


strued with consequent 


driver. He should also devote some of his time 
to community affairs. 


E. H. Jones, Vermont Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and chairman of the State Milk Control 
Board, reported on results of Milk Control in 
Vermont. The main purpose of the control, he 
said, is price stability, giving a fair price to 
the producer, protecting the dezlers from cut- 
throat competition and providing the consumer 
an opportunity to obtain the best and 
healthful milk at no greater premium 


most 
than 


is necessary to cover reasonable costs of pro- 
that this 
cutting 


duction and distribution. It 


milk control 


appears 


law has eliminated price 
from most markets in Vermont and is generally 
favored by producers and distributors, he stated. 
The future success of milk control depends, he 
concluded, on the cooperation of the producers 
the the 


economically sound prices. 


and dealers with board and fixing of 


L. D. Ware, Manager of Richmond Coopera- 
tive Association, related his Experiences with 
Freezer An the 
creamery building was fitted with 96 of these 


Lockers. insulated room an 
lockers, which were rented to the patrons ior 
a nominal sum. The products stored consisted 
mainly of beef, pork, chickens, fish and such 
vegetables as peas, corn, lima and string beans, 


parsnips and berries. The venture proved so 


successful that more lockers will have to be 
installed. 
Dr. Guthrie On Oxygen Removal 
Dr. E. S. Guthrie, Professor of Dairy In- 


dustry, Cornell University, spoke of the Effect 
of the Elimination of Oxygen from Milk on 
Oxidized Flavors and Keeping Quality. A com- 
mercial unit has been developed, he said, which 
successfully removes oxygen from milk and pre- 
vents oxidized flavors. Furthermore, the process 
removes the volatile flavors such as feedy and 
barny odors, and preserves vitamin C, since no 
oxygen is present to act on the ascorbic acid. 
This processed milk keeps its normally good 
flavor much longer than untreated milk. In the 
future milk may have to be packaged under 
vacuum to satisfy a demand for milk that will 





A portion of the group in attendance at the late October Dairy Plant Conference at 
the University of Vermont at Burlington 
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remain good for one to several weeks instead 
of a few days. 
W. 


pany 


B. Duryee of the Sheffield Farms Com 
Stimulation Milk Con- 
sumption through constant efforts in maintain- 


discussed the of 
ing quality, in reducing costs of production and 


distribution, in sound merchandising and _ in 


building public confidence in our industry and 
our product. funda- 


mentals and attempt to gain selfish profit with- 


Those who ignore these 
out thought of serving the genuine interests of 
the industry may temporarily gain their own 
ends, but later, all will be losers. 
Canning Surplus Milk As Cheese 

Ph. de In- 
dustry, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, gave a demonstration of canning Surplus 
Milk as Cheese in Retail Size Packages. This 


Wilson of the Bureau of Dairy 


method of packing cheese in valve-vented cans 
eliminates shrinkage loss and requires less labor 
in caring for the cheese while curing, he stated. 
The cheese will keep free from mold, he re- 
ported, and will not dry out or form a rind for 
a weck or 10 days after the can is opened. The 
following sized packages are recommended: 12- 
ounce round can, 2-pound round can, 5-pound 
oblong square can, and 10 and 20-pound oblong 
square cans. 

John McGrath, President of the Milton Co- 
operative Dairy Corporation, and D. N. Geyer, 
Production Manager of H. P. Hood and Sons, 
reviewed Market Milk Problems in New Eng- 
land. Both emphasized the need of cooperation 
by producers and dealers, the production of high 
quality milk and setting a reasonable price to 
consumers so that more milk will be consumed 
and thus returns for the 
producer. 


more be obtained 


Dr. R. W. Bartlett, Agricultural Economist, 
University of Ilinois, spoke on 
Milk Producers and Distributors 
Increase Milk Consumption. 


Problems a1 
and how to 
During the past 
decade the per capita consumption of market 
milk has decreased and the use of canned milk 
has increased. The major cause for this in- 
creased consumption of canned milk is its lower 
price as compared with market milk. 


Means of Increasing Milk Use 


The costs of processing and distributing evap- 
orated milk have decreased markedly without 
any corresponding decrease in costs of distribut- 


ing market milk. The market milk industry 
could meet this competition by more efficient 
methods of production, permitting stores to 


charge a price per quart substantially less than 
the delivered price and encouraging more effici- 
ent distribution, which would permit a lower 
price to the consumer without decreasing the 
returns to the producer. 


Lower prices mean increased consumpuon 


The present method of averaging distribution 
costs, wherein the least efficient dealer is given 


the same weight as the most efficient, Dr. Bart 


lett termed unsound. 


H. E. 


spection 


3remer, Supervisor of Creamery It- 
in set forth the Present 
Status of Farm and Plant Inspection and Qual- 
ity Control. The sanitary conditions on Ver 
mont farms are better than at any previows 


Vermont, 


time. The number of farms excluded during the 
past year is but one-third of that of five years 


(Continud on Page 120) 
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News From the Field 


Items of Interest From the Manufacturing and Processing End 
of the Dairy Business 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Milk Producers’ Marketing Co., an or 
ganization now having a membership of 1,200 dairy farmers in Kansas 
and Missouri, has announced the purchase of its present plant and an 
adjoining tract in the Fairfax district of Kansas City, Kans., 


it plans to start construction of an addition soon. 


on which 
Lidgerwood, N. D.—Purchase of the Guernsey Dairy from F. M. 

Sabotta has been announced by J. M. Wittenberger of Clear Lake S. D 
Marshall, Mo.—Plans are under consideration to reopen the Page 

Milk Co. plant as a co-operative. 

N. D.—Luther Williamson, owner of the Grafton 

Co., has announced that its new plant is about ready for occupancy 


Grafton, Milk 

Sunbury, Pa.—Work has been started on the erection of a modern 
new dairy and garage building for George W. Portzline, dairyman, on 
Duke St., between Front and Second Sts. be 
42 feet wide and 63 feet long. A large cold storage being 
erected in the rear of the milk processing room for the storage of milk 
and other perishable. 

Mt. Kisco, N. Y.—Lelon H. Brooks, 


chased a building on Bedford Road, outside of 


The new structure will 


room is 


local milk dealer has put 


town, which he intends 


to alter into a dairy plant. 
Mass.—The Greenfield 
Co. recently came under the control of 


Greenfield, Dairy and Snow’s Ice Cream 


Jenjamin R. Center, now 


prietor of the former concern and president of the 


pro- 
latter corporation. 
early in 1940 for 
construction of a three-story and basement brick, steel and concrete 
plant here for milk and dairy 
Dairy Co. 


Johnstown, Pa.—Plans are expected to develop 


products for the Johnstown 
Estimated cost of the proposed new 


Sanitary 
structure is $175,000, 
with equipment. 

Holton, Kans.—Zed, Ivan and O. L. 


new Holland Maid modern dairy plant. 


Holland have opened their 


Oakland, Md.—Prospects of a milk receiving station for the Carna- 
tion Co. in Oakland, to develop the dairy industry in Garrett County 


and help farmers seemed likely following a meeting of about forty 
farmers and business men here recently. 
South Burlington, Vt.—Allen Alfred, manager and owner of the 


Ethan Allen Creamery of Essex Junction, recently bought the Duprey 
srothers’ dairy farm on the 
Pa.—The 
to erect a new plant here at a cost of $150,00 or more 

Akron, Ind—The Borden-Wieland plant 
to the Akron Creamery, and new machinery is being installed 

Westfield, Conn.—Fire of undetermined origin recently totally de- 
stroyed the Woodland Dairy plant of Christian Pedersen on Ridgewood 
Road, with an estimated loss of over $5,000 


Lime Kiln Road here 


Kernville, Johnstown Sanitary Dairy Co. is 


preparing 


here has beer changed 


Honey Brook, Pa.—A 


gan operation here recently. 


new milk bottling and processing plant be 
The plant 


20,000 quarts of milk per day and succeeds the old Tri-County 


has a maximum capacity of 
Dairy 


Co. William J. Markle, vice-president, is in direct charge of the plant 

Dover, Ohio—Plans for the opening of a new dairy at Crater and 
Slingluff Aves. are reported being made by H. C. 
the Greer Steel Co. 


Chappel, manager of 


Canisteo, N. Y.—Harlo Atherton, dairymen and farmer near her« 
and owner of Atherton’s Ayshire Dairy, has purchased the business of 
the Canisteo Dairy from Samuel Dineen. 


West Hazelton, Pa—The Farmers’ Co-operative Dairy, Inc., re 
cently purchased a tract of land on the southwest corner of Church and 
32nd Sts. as the site for a new plant. 


Norwalk, Ohio—The Norwalk Pure Milk, Inc., has purchased the 
Burwell Dairy from Mr. Burwell, who is retiring from the dairy busi 
ness, 


Ridgely, Md.—The Ice Cream Co. has started work 


erection of the long-anticipated milk condensing plant erected here 
new building will be a brick structure, 138 by 60 feet. 


Breyer on 


The 
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Monday Night 


Statistical Review 


A Careful Analytical Study of 
the position of Butter, Eggs 
and Dressed Poultry..... 


By mail or by wire .... write for sample copy 


Urner-Barry Company, Publishers 
173 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 
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Feedy—Especially Hay Silage—Odors In 
Milk 


Question :— 


“Every winter we have more or less trouble 
with feed and barn odors in milk coming into 
our plant. We have tried to talk with our 
dairymen about it and reject milk occasionally. 
Usually the odors are not too objectionable but 
now a few of our men are feeding grass silage 
and this milk we just can’t use. Will the 
milk be affected if the silage is fed after milk- 
ing? One dairymen told us he is feeding after 
milking but yet we get the odor in the milk. 
Can you give us any suggestions as to what 
to do about these silage odors and especially 
how a dairyman can use grass silage and still 
put out good milk.—B. F. G., Jamestown, N. 
2a 


Answer :— 


Your recent letter is one of the first of its 
kind received so far this year 
we received many inquiries like yours. It is 
possible to feed hay silage without having the 
odor get into the milk but one or two precau- 
tions must be observed if a good flavored milk 
is to result. 


season. Last 


First, of course, the silage must 
be fed at least five hours before milking and 
the mangers cleaned out as quickly as possible 
after 


eating, should 


any silage not be eaten. The barn should be 


the cows have finished 
well ventilated at all times because of the odor 
in the barn from the silage at feeding time and 
the odor from the manure after feeding. Sec 
ondly, the silage should not be thrown into 
the stable or hauled into the stable before milk- 
ing, because the air in the stable gets saturated 
with the odor and the cows breathing that 
strong smelling air will cause the odor in the 


milk. 


The attached mimeographed material which 
was recently prepared may be of interest to 
you. Perhaps some of your dairymen might 


read it if you gave it to them. 


I hope you get your difficulty straightened 
out quickly and that you will write us again, 
should you have questions with which you think 
we can help you. 


The following is the material referred to 


above: 


CONTROLLING FEEDY AND BARNy Opors 
IN MILK 


The feedy and barny odors in milk are com- 
mon in market milk throughout the United 
States. It is probably true that many milk con 
sumers would drink more milk if that milk did 
not possess abnormal flavor. This is not true 


in all cases, of course, but when a person does 
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not drink much or any milk because it tastes 
too much like a cow smells, then all persons 
interested in the dairy business should do their 
part to remedy the situation. The fortunate 
thing is that it is comparatively easy to pro- 
duce milk which has little or no feed or barn 
odor and flavor. It does not cost any more money 
to produce good milk as compared to ordinary 
milk. It takes a little more planning and per- 
haps a change in practices but if we never do 
things any differently than we have for years, 
we will probably never prosper. 

Many feeds, especially concentrates, cause 
very little if any off flavors in milk regardless 
of whether they are fed just before milking or 
after milking. This is not the case with hay, 
silage, cabbage, rape, kale, turnips, and pota- 
toes. Some of these especially cabbage, silage, 
rape, and kale give a decided off flavor to milk 
unless they are fed at least four to five hours 
before milking. Hay should be fed at least two 
to three hours before milking if the flavor is 
not to be present in the milk. 

Many dairymen feed concentrates on silage 
just before milking. This may be done for 
one of several reasons, but perhaps the only 
logical reason at the afternoon milking is that 
hay can be fed right after milking and this 
chore is then finished before supper. Many 
milk plants do not object too much to feed 
odors in the milk as long as these odors are 
not too strong. When things get too bad there 
is a kick because customers actually start criti- 
cizing the milk. This is hard on a “Drink 
More Milk "campaign. 

Corn silage when fed before milking or when 
put into the stable before milking, even though 
fed after milking, is not good dairy manage- 
ment, but when grass or hay silage is in the 
stable or fed before milking then trouble starts. 
The hay silage from the standpoint of the 
quality of the milk has certain advantages over 
corn silage, but a dairyman must feed this im- 
mediately after milking if he is to put out a 
half-way palatable product.’ By all means never 
have hay silage in the stable, let alone feed it 
for at least five hours before milking if one 
hopes to get people to use more milk. If hay 
silage is thrown down before milking. be sure 
that the odor does not get into the stable. Last 
winter there were more complaints received at 
the College of Agriculture about the odor in 
milk because of feeding or handling hay silage 
before milking than any other comment per- 
taining to off flavors in milk delivered by 
dairymen. 

Most if not all barny odors in milk get there 
because the cows have to breathe foul air in 
poorly ventilated barns. Without a doubt many 
feedy and probably all barny odors in milk get 
there as 2 result of the cows being compelled 
to breathe air which is saturated with one odor 
or another. Poor ventilation in a stable will 
cause a barny odor in milk not because the 
cows are milked in such a stable but because 
the cow has been breathing the foul air. Feedy, 
especially silage odors, are present in milk be- 
cause many dairymen feed silage just before 
milking and because some dairymen have the 
stable air laden with the silage odor before 
milking, even though the silage is not fed until 
after milking. As has been stated, corn silage 








can be handled incorrectly from a quality milk 
standpoint and yet the dairyman may “get away 
with it,” but when hay silage is improperly 
handled before milking, the dairymen is simply 
doing all he can to decrease the sale of his 
milk 

The remedy for most of these off flavor 
troubles is simple. First, keep silage and any 
other strong smelling feeds completely out of 
the stable until after milking, and second pro- 
vide the best ventilation possible at all times. 
Incidentally, experiments show that as_ the 
humidity increases in a barn, the fat test de- 
creases. 


Homogenized Milk 
Question :— 


“Will you kindly forward any available bul- 
letins on Homogenized Milk; processing and 
value from medical standpoint—A. M. Co.” 


Answer :— 


Your letter of October 25th to the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity was received yesterday. 


We do not have any bulletins on the homo- 
genization of milk, so would suggest that you 
write to any one or all of the following: 

Professor F. J. Dean, 

Department of Dairy Husbandry, 
Pennsylvania State College, 

State College Pa.; 

Professor P. H. Tracy, 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, 
University of Illinois, 

Urbana, IIl.; 

Professor G. M. Trout, 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, 
Michigan State College, 

East Lansing, Mich. ; 

Mr. C. J. Babcock, 

3ureau of Dairy Industry, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; 


for the material which they have available. 
These four men have from time to time pub- 
lished bulletins and articles on the homogeniza- 


tion of milk. 


I am more convinced every day that if you 
are going into the homogenization of milk, it 
is essential that a clarifier be used unless you 
have an exceptional milk supply. The body 
cells which are present in the milk at the time 
of production settle in homogenized milk, giv- 
ing a slate gray sediment in the bottom of 
the bottle after the milk has stood for a few 
Clarification 
does a little more good if this operation is 
Milk enter- 
ing the homogenizer should be at a temperature 
From 4a 


hours unless a clarifier is used. 
carried on after homogenization. 


of approximately 135 to 145 deg. F. 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Attractive Exposition Displays 


Exhibitors Show Latest Improvements In Pleasant Atmosphere To 


Gratify Dairy Plant Operators 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation’s exhibit, 
while on a _ reduced scale this year, 
consisted of a very complete line of their 
most important equipment items. Their 
Junior Sanitary Viscolizer attracted a 
great deal of attention. Sani-Drum Rol- 
less churns, cabinet coolers, bottle fillers, 
pasteurizers, and spray vats were also 
displayed. 


De Laval Separator Co. exhibited their 
full line of Airtight separators and clari- 
fiers with the factory size predominating. 
Milking machines were also on display. This 
booth was attractively decorated with 
drapes, color and chrysanthemums. Mod- 
ernistic furniture added to the comfort of 
the visitors. 


Creamery Package Manufacturing Co.’s 
booth made a dazzling display with its 
many pieces of stainless steel dairy equip- 
ment. In addition to pasteurizers and 
coolers this firm exhibited a small-size 
automatic bottle washer, churn, and re- 
frigerating equipment. CP western repre- 
sentatives with others from Chicago wel- 
comed the dairy trade. 


General Dairy Equipment Co. emphasized 
their popular Vane Churns, without roll- 
ers or workers, as the principal items in 
their attractive exhibit. A working model 
attracted much attention. Coil pasteurizers 
and their Economy can washer were also 


exhibited. Representatives in charge re- 
ported excellent sales on their modern 
churns. 


Oakes & Burger Co. showed most of the 
more important items in their line of dairy 
and creamery equipment, including Oakes 
& Burger pasteurizers, can washers, weigh- 
ing equipment, coolers and receiving vats. 
L. A. Babcock and Harry Oakes were in 
attendance to greet their many friends. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation’s exhibit 
contained the important items sold by this 
firm to the dairy trades. Coolers, ice cream 
freezers, storage tanks, and heat exchang- 
ers attracted much attention. 





Girton Manufacturing Co. showed speci- 
men items of their complete line of milk 
plant equipment including bottle fillers and 
cappers, pipe cleaners and wash tanks, 
jug fillers, bottle washers and individual 
bottle cleaners. Arrangement of machinery 
and furniture made a favorable impression. 
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| MORE PROFIT 
LESS WORK 


Use Wyandotte 


The J. B. Ford Sales Company 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
1270 Sixth Ave. 401 N. Bread St. 
COlumbeus 5-5015 Walnut 2124-Rece 08675 








Breakstone Bros. Inc. 
“Division National Dairy Products Corp.” 
Manufacturers of 
Cheese & Milk Products 
195 Franklin Street, New York 











L. DAITCH & CO. inc. 


Direct Retail Outlet For Quality 





CHEESE-Mi_k-Mi_k Propucts 


516 AVE., N. Y¥. CITY 
Ref.: Chase Nat. Bank (149th St. Branch) 











Distributors of Dried Milk 


General Commodity Corporation 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Bxperienced Transit Rates 
Management Privileges in Line 


New England Cold Storage Warehouse 


The only large Warehouse in Maine 
Ideal Storage for all Perishable Produce 


PORTLAND MAINE 





Telephone Members Gouverneur N. Y. Cheese 
Syracuse 23-0976 Board - Chicago Merc. Exch. 


LESLIE A. VIRKLER 


New York State Cheese Assemblers 

Fred C. Reynolds, Sales Manager 
419 Fulten &t. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
N. Y. State Washed Curd & State Brand Cheese 














STEP OUT AND SELL 


A New Book on Selling 


By Wm. E. “Bill” Holler 


This book is inspiring, dynamic, 
and packed from cover to cover 
with sound sales sense. No one 
ean fail to read STEP OUT AND 
SELL without getting a great deal 
of benefit from it. 

Striking Cloth Binding — 96 Pages 

Size 6x9 Inches— in Cloth Container 


PER 
Ss 1 .50 COPY 
Order with remittance to 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 







































The Gilkey Farms 


Most Modern Sanitary Equipment Employed at the 
Home of a Pure-Bred Holstein Herd 


in Owatonna, Minnesota 


CCUPYING a half section of fertile land about four 
O miles out of Owatonna, Minn., the Gilkey Farms 

stands as a testimonial to the energy and progress- 
ness of its owner, H. S. Gilkey of Minneapolis. The farm 
is situated in one of the country’s finest farm belts. It has 
a sub-soil of blue clay and a top soil running from thirty- 
eight to forty-four inches. 


Mr. Gilkey took up the breeding of fine Holstein cattle 
in 1935 determined to make his farm one of the finest in 
the country. The cattle barns are built in the most modern 
way, the tiled walls being fully insulated. 

Every possible effort is made to keep the living quar- 
ters of the valuable animals clean, sanitary and healthful. 

The air is kept fresh and dry by the use of King Ven- 
tilators the Ventilating Co., 
Owatonna, The King system has been installed 


manufactured by King 
Minn. 
throughout the cattle barns and also in the modern chicken 
house. Mr. Gilkey states that the King system keeps the 
air constantly fresh, removing all odor and excess moisture. 

All doors are equipped with National Electric Screen 
Doors made by the National Electric Screen Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 


tiveness of these doors in practically ridding the barns of 


Mr. Gilkey was enthusiastic over the effec- 


the menace of the fly pest. 


One hundred and twenty Holsteins make up the herd, 
a large number having been bred and raised on the farm. 
Milking is done by machine and this method has proven 
entirely satisfactory, according to Mr. Gilkey. 





sold to local creameries, and the skim used for feeding 
the farm’s calves, pigs and chickens. 


By adopting the most modern methods and employing 
the finest equipment, a plant which started as a hobby has 
developed into a profitable business. 


Mr. Gilkey is particularly proud of his two-year-old 
heifer, Gilkie Gypsy Leonora, bred and raised on the farm, 
which this year has been judged first in state fairs in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota and lately at Waterloo, lowa. She 
has been nominated for All American, a title which she 
has a good chance of winning. 


Mr. Gilkey’s bull, Gilkey Bessie Jon, also bred and 
raised on the farm, finished third at Waterloo against the 
strongest kind of competition. 


Mr. Gilkey has been congratulated by judges every- 
where upon raising such outstanding animals in the brief 
period of four years. In line with its policy of striving 
continually for improvement, the farm has recently pur- 
chased from the Carnation Company a young bull, Carna- 
tion Criterion, from whose offspring Mr. Gilkey expects 


great things. 
The Gilkey Farms is an example of what can be ac 
complished by alert and scientific management. 
——§o—<—9—___—_- 
Audubon, Iowa—Johannes Johansen, 60, Audubon Creamery Co 
manager, nearly 19 years prior to last March 1, died at his home here 


Henderson, Texas.—R. E. Anthony, vice-president of the Hendersomt 
Chamber of Commerce, has authorized a called meeting of all members 
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of the Chamber of Commerce and all others interested in securing @ 


Breeding Comprises Principal Business local market for milk in Henderson. 





Ballinger, Texas.—Dairygold Creamery has been incorporated here 





The principal business of the Gilkey Farms is the to deal in dairy products and is chartered with $10,000 capital by F. M. & Frea ric 

breeding of Holsteins. The milk is separated, the cream Kump, Myrtle Kump and Roy Kump. a 
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Interior of Main Gilkie Barn “‘Carnation Criterion’? At 11 Months Old 
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Bill cars to yourselves care of Chicago Cold Storage 


St. Charles Air Line Delivery 


CHICAGO COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouse Company 


DETROIT REFRIGERATING 


COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ears to yourselves care of Detroit Kefrigerating 
14th Street yards, 


Michigan Central 
Delivery 


LACKAWANNA 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 


cars to yourselves care of 
Storage Co. via Buffalo-D., L. & W. or Erie 


Lackawanna Cold 


all the way 


COLD STORAGES 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Am ply Financed - 


AFFILIATED 


in Ideal Locations for 


Low Insurance 


Accessible to All Markets 








Pasteur Medal Winners 


Milk Industry 


Heroic Actions By Routemen Presented 


Foundation Awards For 


At San Francisco Convention 


Milkmen heroes were honored at San Fran- 
cisco during the recent dairy activities when 
twelve Pasteur Medals were awarded for valor- 
ous deeds on early morning delivery rounds. 





Fred Richardson of San Rafael, Calif., Receiving 
Gold Pasteur Medal From the Hands of 
President Frank F. Rennie, Jr. (Right) 


Fred Richardson, Marin County Milk Co, 
San Rafael, Calif., received the gold Pasteur 
Medal for the most distinguished service per- 
formed by a member of the milk industry dur- 
ing the circumstances 


year. Under hazardous 


| he beat out a brush fire that threatened to be 





REVIEVE 





a major conflagration. 


Fred E. of the Co. of 
Chicago received the silver Pasteur Medal for 
saving a child whose clothing caught on fire 
just as Milkman Fox arrived to deliver his 


milk. 


Fox 3owman Dairy 


The Pasteur Medal Awards, made annually 
by the Milk Industry Foundation, were an- 
nounced at the milk convention by Frank F. 
Rennie, Jr., of Richmond, Va., president of the 
International Association of Milk Dealers. 


Bronze Pasteur Medals, it was announced, 
Would be awarded locally to the following: 
William Sherman Curtiss, 


3ryant & Chapman 


November, 1939 


Co., Hartford, Conn., for heroic efforts 


to safe life and property during the New Eng- 


Dairy 


land hurricane of September, 1938. 

Ernest Wynn, Long Island City branch, and 
Louis Noll, Fourth 
Co., New 


and preventing a 


Avenue, Brooklyn branch, 


Borden York, for apprehending an 


arsonist serious apartment 


house fire. 
Richard H. P. Hood & Sons Co., 
Boston, Mass., for heroic action in jumping into 
Charles 
saving a woman from drowning. 
Alfred James Skiff, Alamito Dairy, Omaha, 
Neb., for saving the life of a cook in a restaur- 


Connors, 


the sluiceway of the River dam and 


ant when an explosion caused her clothing to 
catch fire. 

Roy G. Carlson, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, 
for extngushng a fire that started in the home 
of one of his customers. 

George Colfer, Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
a serious fire. 


for rescuing a customer from 


Arthur Frederick Stinton, Asbury Park, N. 
J., branch of the Borden Co., for flagging a 
train and saving the lives of two drivers whose 
had stalled the track 
during a snowstorm. 


automobles on railroad 


Paul Schmeidel, East End Dairy, Harrisburg, 
Pa., for rescuing an elderly and partially par- 
alyzed woman from her burning home. 


Michal Joseph Ushan, Janssen Dairy Corp., 


North. Bergen, N. J., for raising an alarm and 
helping to rescue tenants of an eight-family 
house from fire. 


— oe 


INSTITUTES TEST CASE 





State Department of Agriculture Stops 


Supplying Minutes Without Charge 


Albany, N. Y.—A move in one of the recent 
the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets was argued before the 
Appellate Division here on November 13th. 
Because of the costs involved, the Depart- 
ment stopped its former practice of supplying 
minutes of hearings to defendants without 
The Prudential Dairy Products Com- 


economies resorted to by 


charge. 


believed 


New York City milk dealer, 
it was entitled to an official copy of the minutes 


pany, a 


of its hearing without paying for them 

Prudential Dairy Products 
license for the current year. The Department's 
Division of Milk Control conducted a 
and denied Prudential’s request 
that it sold milk to 
Prudential then obtained a court order to 


applied for a 
hearing 
on the grounds 
unlicensed milk dealers. 
re- 
view the Commissioner’s determination. 
Representatives of Commissioner Holton V. 
Noyes provided the court with copies of minutes 
of the supplied the 
dealer with copies of the proceedings—with the 


Prudential hearing and 


exception of the hearing minutes. An offer was 
made to make the hearing minutes available to 
Prudential at a cost fixed by statute of 30 cents 
a page or a total of $24.30. 

The milk dealer argued that the company was 
entitled to the charge and 
Special Term Court held with the company. 
However, the Department protested that it was 


minutes withvut 


within its rights in asking payment and went 
to the Appellate Division with its appeal. 

The Department appeal is based on the Public 
Officers Law which provides that transcripts 
of public records must be suppplied, but “on 
payment of fees allowed by law”. Commissioner 
Noyes is watching the outcome of the argument 
before the Appellate Division with more than 
ordinary interest because of the costs involved 
in many other similar instances. 

oo 


N. C. DAIRY RESEARCH STATION 


Raleigh, N. C.—Final arrangements for the 


the Piedmont dairy research 
the 
completed here recently by Senator Jack Joyner 
of Statesville. The 


located on the Stimpson farm in Iredell country, 


establishment of 


station in northwest section of state were 


station is expected to be 


south of Statesville on the road to Mooresville. 

The State College experiment station staff is 
expected to begin work at the dairy research 
station at once. The first step will be to place 
a dairy herd on the farm, with which to dem- 
onstrate lessons pertaining to improved dairying 
methods. 

ee 


New York City, N. Y.—Sunny Farm Dairy, 
Inc., Rochester, dairy products; Goodman A. 
Sarachan, 65 Broad St., $10,000. 
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PROGRESS B.A. S. 


(BUTTER AROMA SUPERIOR) 


An Improver for All Dairy Products 
costs less than 4 cents per IOO Ibs. 
Generous Sample on Request 


Cottage Cheese Dressing Buttermilk 
Full Cream Cheese Ice Cream Mix 
Sour Cream Chocolate Milk 


Progress Food Specialties 
2500 Lawrence Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Select Territory Open 
For Jobbers and Distributors 





Ever Expanding Outlets 


Geo. F. Wagner Co., Inc. 


BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 
77-719 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 











Special taxes on chain 
food stores are ac- 
tually sales taxes on 
the first essential of life 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. 





MORPAC 


BUTTER PACKAGING MACHINES 
For Economy and Better Packages 


THE MORRIS PACKAGING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


378 Westwood Ave. 








C.G.HEYD&Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


-BUTTER.- 











What Do You Do 


WHEN SOME GOVERNMENT 
AGENT OR GOVERNMENT 
RULING INJURIOUSLY AF- 
FECTS YOUR BUSINESS? 


This should not happen. Why not do 
as others are doing—Ask me to look 


after it for you? 


A. M. LOOMIS 


Dairy Industry Consultant 
in the National Capital 


945 Penn Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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Exposition Impressions 
Further Observations On the West Coast 
Events By the Review’s Staff Repre- 
sentative At the Dairy Industries Show 


Following up his initial observations on the 
week’s activities of the big San Francisco Dairy 
Industries Exposition, which appeared in the 
Review of November 8th, your correspondent 
will try to sketch some further features and 
events of the Show itself and of the interesting 
and enjoyable trip on the Dairy Industries Ex- 
position Special Train returning East after the 
big doings. 

As one will gather from illustrations and 
articles in this and other issues of the Review, 
the Show was accounted a big success in every 
way. The major part of each day saw busy 
activity at the various booths which filled the 





main floor, two large side rooms, and practically 
all of the Exhibition corridors in the floor above. 

One of the memories which most of us will 
long cherish may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration—San famous Golden 
Gate Bridge. sunset from the ter- 
race of the nearby cliff house, the bridge makes 
a striking picture, particularly if one is fortunate 
enough to be there the take on 
something of a golden hue with the setting of 
the From the hotel terrace looking out 
some two or three hundred yards into the blue 
Pacific, the easterner was astounded actually 


Francisco's 
Viewed at 


when skies 


sum. 


to see a number of seals on several small rocky 


islands, which were found to be called the 


“seal rocks”. 

Many Exposition visitors also took the short 
ferry ride or drove over the Oakland Bridge to 
Treasure Island to visit the San Francisco 
World’s Fair. Although on a scale of perhaps 
one-third that of its big sister in New York, 
nevertheless there was much of unique interest 
and beauty to be seen on Treasure Island. Your 
reporter enjoyed a brief visit with the famous 
Douglas Corrigan, who had on 
display the actual “tin can” which he flew over 
the Atlantic to Ireland. 


“wrong-way” 


Due to the mild climate, flowers of every hue 
and variety lent enchantment to Treasure Is- 
land. In the evening perhaps the most beautiful 
and artistically blended lighting effect that man 
has ever produced made visitors pause to marvel. 

Perhaps the big feature of the San Francisco 
Fair, comparable in some ways to the Aquacade 
of the New York World’s Fair, was the “Caval- 
cade of the Golden West.” This saga gave in 
dramatic form the discovery, founding and de- 
velopment of the West. 


Again Aboard the Special 


Those of us who had taken the special trip— 
so efficiently planned and executed by the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad—again gathered at 9 PY 
on October 28th, the closing day, to board th 
Southern Pacific train to Los Angeles. 


Sunday was spent in that beautiful city, ang 
in the afternoon a sight-seeing trip took » 
through Hollywood, Beverly Hills and San 
Monica. On Monday we left for the Gran 
Canyon of the Colorado, which we reached early 
Tuesday morning. 


After breakfast at El Tovar Hotel, sight. 
seeing busses took us over the Hermit Rim 
road along the brink of the chasm with fre. 
quent stops to enjoy views of the gigantic abyss 
which extends for a length of some two hundre/ 
miles, is from four to eighteen miles wide, and 
is a mile deep. At the bottom could be seen 
the mighty Colorado River, which looked to 
like a mere brook. Rising iregularly and in 
fantastic forms from the depth of the chasm 
are whole ranges of mountainlike rock form. 
tions, whose tops are only slightly below the 
rim of the gorge. 


In the afternoon a longer bus trip took w 
eastward over the Desert View Road, through 


the Kaibab National Forest and on to th 
Watch Tower pictured in the accompanying 
illustration. At the Watch Tower we enjoyed 


one of the most magnificent and sweeping views 
of the Canyon and for some ten miles acrox 
the colorful panorama known as the “Painted 
Desert”. 


Gathering inside the Watch Tower, a guide 
showed the art work and hand craft of the native 
Navajo Indians, and lectured on their customs 
and beliefs. 


On the return trip to El Tovar we passed 
within some twenty feet of a herd of deer s 
tame that they merely stood and looked at 
with their beautiful liquid eyes. The busses 
slowed so as to permit many of us to take 
pictures. On arriving at the hotel we wer 


= 





further entertained by a group of Hopi Indiam 
who demonstrated several of their native dances 
in costume and accompanied by the beating © 
drums and tom-toms. 

Our visit at the Grand Canyon was perhap 
We left ther 
reached 


the high spot of the return trip. 
Tuesday and by 
Kansas City, where some left for home or bus: 
ness and from there on the party gradual 
the cities wet 


evening Thursday 


dwindled as more eastern 


reached. 


Those of us who took this trip joined in vo 
ing E. A. Harding, transportation secretary © 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the most congenia 
and efficient companion and guide. His ass* 
tant, Paul West, who was our “private cor 
ductor,” also proved to be a most genial até 
helpful travelling companion. 
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PM 
di the CONCENTRATED MILK MARKET 


Favorable supply statistics and a firm under- 
» and tone still feature the situation in leading lines 
k us of concentrated milks. Latest government re- 
Santa ports show stocks in hands of manufacturers at 
arani B jow volume, especially in the case of dry skim- 
early milk, and indications still do not point to suf- 
ficient production expansion to build up re- 


sight @ serves. Asking prices appear fully sustained 
Rim @ at recent levels. 
1 fre- Open market buying interest in evaporated 


abys; & case goods still rules relatively light to mod- 
ndred erate. However, stocks in trade channels, built 
e, ani UP sharply by the burst of September buying 
> seen | activity, are steadily being cut into, and manu- 
to ws facturers are confident in their views. The 
ind in — nationally advertised marks are listed at $3.10 
chasm — for cars in this territory, and it seems doubtful 
form @ if any of the miscellaneous packs could be found 
w the below $2.95. 

Sweetened skimmed condensed in bulk is 


quotable at 534@6c for cars, and sweetened 


00k ts whole condensed ranges irregularly 8'%4@9c. 
hrough ; ye ee ta 
to a Dry skimmilk for human consumption is in 
envi decidedly tight position with asking prices firm- 
njoyel ly sustained, according to general reports, at 
; vist an llc basis for carlots. Actual supplies avail- 
pe able on the open market appear to be pretty 
Panett small, and the situation as far as quotations 
are concerned rules more or less nominal. Hot 
; roller process goods for animal feed seems 
guide rather irregular. Trade in some cases has 
> native lately quieted down, though other quarters re- 
~ustoms 


port continued good inquiry. General price 
levels on carlots on the spot here appear to 
passed range 814@8'c, occasionally fractionally higher. 














deer s0 Case Goods—(Prices f.o.b. New York City. Usual 
trade terms 2 per cent discount 10 days, or net 

d at w 30 days) Sweetened condensed whole milk, 14 oz. 
tins, 48 to case, U. S. Standard, advertised brands, 

busss i —@$5.00; 24 to case, —@$2.50; other brands, 48 to 

. case, —@$4.50;: 24 to case, @$2.25 Evaporated 

to take whole milk, 14% ounce tins, 48 to case, advertised 

re were brands @$3.10; other brands @$2.95; 6 oz 
tins, 96 to case, advertised brand @$3.10; other 
brands, @$2.95; 6 oz. tins 18 to case, adver- 
tised brands, —-@1.55; other brands, @$1.42% 
$8 lb. tins, 6 to case, advertised brands @$3.10; ° 
other brands, —-@$2.95. 
Bulk Goods—(Prices f.0.b. New York City. Known 
marks net; on other brands usual trade terms, 1 per ¢ 


cent discount 10 days or net 30 days.) In barrels, 
700 lbs. gross weight, sweetened skimmed condensed 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


milk, 23 per cent or more total milk solids, small : JOHNSON CREEK wis. 
lots, per lb., 6% @7c; general offerings, car lots, é . 
per Ib., 534 @6c; sweetened whole condensed milk, : 


small lots, per Ib., 9%@10c; general offerings, car '% 
lots, per Ib., 8% @9c. } 
; Bulk Goods—In 40-quart cans: Unsweetened plain ‘3 
condensed skimmilk, f.o.b. N. Y. State factory, per } 
can, $—@—; unsweetened plain whole milk con- é 
densed, f.0.b. N. Y. State factory, 10 per cent but- 
terfat, per can, $6.38 % bad 
Dry Skimmilk—(Prices f.o.b New York City 
Goods for human consumption usually subject to 5 per 
cent discount to jobbers 1 per cent 10 days or net 30 
days; goods for animal feed usual terms net cash.) In 
° barrels;advertised brands, highly soluble in cold water, 
Indians small lots, 11% @12c; carlots, 11@ c; other brands, 
re dances highly soluble in cold water, small lots, 11% @12c; 
ie Ge tarlots, 11@—< hot roller process, known brands 


eating a human consumption, bbls., small lots, 11% @12c; car- 
lots, bbls., 11@—c; other brands, human consump- nc. 
tion, bbis., small lots, 11%@12c; carlots, 11@—«c; vy 


animal feed, small lots, bags or bbls., 8% @9%%&« 


perhanl Sinn Guesie wt Det oF Dees BN OOHE: Butter and Eggs 














f.o.b New York City.) 


left ther in — aGvertions branés. suall lots, S16 We have splendid outlets for all grades of Butter and Eggs. If you want 
achel “sc; carlots, @21ic; other brands small lots, s : s s 
sachelM® soc: .% " 
reacl i fin” tithe: tos gallay  weéseen top-notch results it will pay you to communicate with us 
» or bust small lots, 19% @20c; carlots, 19@ ‘ 


hal ype bath a ~ doin 173-175 Duane Street New York City 
eraduall — 
io wer SCHEU VIEWS THE EXPOSITION 





R. J. Scheu, of the Dairy Industries’ Supply 
sd in vot Association, added his appraisal of the recent 





retary © San Francisco Show to those of other industry GREMOUAIN ND) Zen ith-Godley Co., Inc. 


congenia leaders as follows: BUTTER < webs. 





wp . oe , : ‘ ‘ SHS rrupted Service Since 1845 
Tis assis The Exposition paid a debt of gratitude to . F Uninterrup 
vate cor “e dairy industries on the West Coast and the 


BUTTER-—EGGS 
fenial amt results far surpassed our expectations; all ex- 


hibitors were well repaid for their part of the JA. yo or 176 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 


Exposition.” 
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Cabinets 

N INTERESTING illustrated pamphlet has 
A just been issued by The Bastian-Blessing 
Co. of Chicago presenting its new low 


temperature frosted food cabinets for perish- 


ables. 





The 


signed for wall, window or island installations, 


three models in the new line, all de- 
contain 6, 8 and 12 compartments, respectively. 
All are illustrated and described in detail, in- 
cluding the illuminated “Merchandiser” or 
“Silent Salesman” display board. The advan- 
tages to the merchant in handling quick frozen 
foods also are outlined. 

For free copy write The Bastian-Blessing 
Co., 242 East Ontario St., Chicago, asking for 


Pamphlet FF-104, mentioning this publication. 


Paint Catalog 


1940 catalog and data book, No. 
75, on spray painting and finishing equip- 


NEW 


ment is now available upon request to 
the Binks Manufacturing Co., 3114 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Consisting of 104 factual and highly illus- 
trated pages, the catalog is organized for ready 
reference It gives the answers to 
everyday finishing problems, reports new de- 


purposes. 


velopments in spray painting equipment, gives 
prices, and provides engineering and perform- 
ance data on all types of spray guns, spray 
booths, air compressors, painting outfits, ex- 
tractors, respirators, and hose. 


This catalog will be sent free to all respon- 
sible parties requesting it upon their company 
letterhead. 


New Milk Sampler 
T THE recent San Francisco Dairy Show 
the Sollie Semi-Automatic Milk 
Sampler made its appearance. It is claim- 


new 
ed that this sampler insures the creamery or 


dairy operator a true composite sample of the 
milk being delivered regardless of variations in 
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wif Late Developments in the Field of 


Equipment, Supplies, and Services - - 


Bulletins, Catalogues, 


From Firms Catering to 


the volume of milk from each patron from day 
to day. 

The instrument is so designed that the sample 
withdrawn from the weigh can is said to rep- 
resent every level of the milk in the tank—an 
actual proportional sample of the entire con- 
tents. 

Leaflet will be supplied to those interested by 
writing to John Sollie, 5719 Keith Ave., Oak- 
land, Cal. 


Acidseal Paint 

UST PUBLISHED is a four page catalog sec- 
tion on its line of Acidseal Paints, derived 
from rubber by a process which it devel- 
oped and patented, by The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and is now available upon request. 

The subject is interesting to the dairy field 
because of the paints’ unusual properties as 
protective coverings for interiors and much of 
the machinery and equipment employed, as well 
as many other uses. 

Acidseal paints, according to the manufac- 
turcr, are different from any other type of 
paint, lacquer, or coating, with strong adhesion, 
corrosion, resistance and elasticity as character- 
istics. They dry by evaporation, during which 
the solid material is united to metal or any 
other clean, dry surface with practically an 
inseparable bond. They have many of the elas- 
tic properties of rubber, the hard, firm film 
contraction or 
without 


the expansion, 
painted surface 


conforming to 
vibration of the 
cracking. 

The catalog section lists all properties of 
the product, directions for use, each type, with 
its special properties, and includes an exact 
reproduction of the different colors in which 
the paints are made. 

Applied Color 

COMPLETE LINE of glass dairy containers 

with applied color was one of the prin- 

cipal features of the Owens-Illinois Pa- 

cific Coast Co. display at the Dairy Industries 
Exposition in San Francisco. 


The exhibit demonstrated the unusual effects 
created by Owens-Illinois artists in the use of 
color and glass and gave a vivid portrayal of 
the value of applied color to increase package 
appeal for dairy products. 

The applied color display included not only 
bottles but also tumblers attractively decorated, 
for use by the dairy industry as packages for 
sour cream and cottage cheese and in premium 
deals. 


and Announcements 
the Dairy Industries 


This exhibit was well lighted and offered a 
complete showing of the glass packages in a 
manner interesting to the dairy trade. 


Composite Sample Cabinet 


MONG OTHER new items noted at th 
A recent San Francisco Show was the Vro- 
Pat Composite Sample Cabinet which is 
built in two sizes and in two types, one with 
The new cabi- 
net is well designed, compact, easy to operate 


refrigeration and one without. 


and built to revolve easily, thus making any 
sample bottles easily available. 

Those interested may obtain a leaflet by writ- 
ing Jersey Dairy Equipment Co., 30 Orange St, 
Bloomfield, N. J., mentioning this publication 


Burglar-proof 








EAL CONTRIBUTION to the lock industry, 
FR sccording to the Dudley Lock Corp., is 

a new, improved principle employed in 
their burglar-proof rim and mortise cylinder 
This consists of four rows of tumblers, 
instead of the usual single row, involving the 
use of a patented key with four operating edges, 
This arrangement 
of the tumblers makes it virtually impossible 


locks. 


two on top, two on bottom. 


to align them in any other way than by the 
use of the proper key. 








7 
a yo 


The company claims that these locks, having 
a protected case, armored cylinder countersuth 
in grip-proof ring, double length throw bolt 
and rugged strike, are practically impossible 1 
pick, jimmy, drill or saw. Unique, also is th 
system of positive key control which, it is said 
eliminates unauthorized key duplication, for th 
key cannot be copied by commercial key m* 
chines. Duplicate keys are made only by tf 
lock manufacturer. 





Those interested in burglar-proof locks mJ 
obtain free an illustrated catalog by writing ® 
The Dudley Lock Corp., in Chicago, mentior 
ing this publication. 
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Milk Plant Problems 


(Continued from Page \12) 


sanitary standpoint it is desirable that pasteuri- 


zation be the last step in the process. 


outline of the 
homogenization is to: 


A general steps involved in 
first preheat, then homo 
genize, clarify, and finally pasteurize and cool. 
This, of course, involves the use of a preheater 
or an additional vat. Satisfactory results can 
be obtained by clarifying cold, then pasteuriz- 
ing, homogenizing, and cooling—provided the 


operator of the homogenizer realizes the im- 


portance of proper cleaning and “sterilizing” 


of the homogenizer. There is no reason why 
this cannot be done, but it is true that the more 
equipment through which milk travels, the more 
chance for contamination. There is a slight bit 


of evidence being accumulated, showing the 


curd tension is a little lower in milk if it is 
homogenized after pasteurization as compared 
to before pasteurization 
Many experimental results indicate that a 
pressure of 2,000 to 2,500 pounds is sufficient 
when using a homogenizer in good condition 
to properly prevent the rising of the fat in 
the finished product. 
installations 


Experience with 
that 


2,500 to nearly 3,000 pounds are necessary to 


com- 


mercial shows pressures of 


properly keep the fat in suspension. 


In your letter asked for information 
relative to the value of homogenized milk from 
a medical standpoint. 


rather 


you 


This point is still in a 
debatable stage. There probably is no 
doubt but what properly homogenized milk is 
perhaps a little more readily digested than is 
the same milk unhomogenized, but whether this 
slight decrease in digestion time is much of a 
factor with the average child or adult is some- 
thing which has not been definitely proven. It 
is probably safe to say that even if there is no 
distinct advantage to the more readily digestible 
milk, this can do no 
harm. At the present time there is work being 
done in the Medical College at the University 
of Pennsylvania, 


homogenized attribute 


attempting to determine 
whether or not the curd tension of milk is re- 
lated to the digestibility. 


It seems to me the biggest argument for 
homogenized milk is that if properly done, the 
composition of milk is more uniform than the 
unhomogenized, regardless of how long the 
homogenized milk may stand in the container. 
Properly homogenized milk will not develop 


the oxidized, flavor. 


papery, or cardboard 
Homogenized milk is, however, more sensitive 
to light and, therefore, will develop what we 
term a “sunshine flavor”; this is an oily flavor. 
It is for this reason that homogenized milk 
must be protected from exposure to light as 


much as possible. 


that we 
literature directly, but I am sure that if you 


I am sorry cannot send you any 
are interested in studying homogenized milk 
you will derive a great deal of benefit by writ- 


ing to the men suggested. 


If there is anything more with which we can 
help you along this line, I hope you will al- 
ways feel free to call upon us. We are glad to 
be of assistance at any time. 


November, 1939 


Oxidized or “Cappy” Flavors 
Question :— 


“Last year just a little later than this we ran 
into some trouble with We did 
not have them during the summer. I am 


cappy flavors. 
won 
dering exactly what causes them? Do the caps 
have anything to do with this flavor? Can you 
give us any suggestions on what to do to pre- 


N. W. M., 


vent the trouble happening again? 
Waterbury, Conn.” 


Answer :— 


Your observation as expressed in your recent 
letter pertaining to the oxidized or cappy flavor 
causing you trouble last winter but not during 


the summer is correct. There is considerably 


more trouble in winter than in summer. 


Let me say in answering another question 


in your inquiry, that as far as we know, the 
bottle caps are not responsible for the oxidized 


flavor. We, 


to cause trouble even though we 


at least, have never found the caps 
experimented 
with caps rejected by milk distributors, which 


caps were returned to the cap manufacturer 


We have tested quite a few different caps and 
have never believed them to be responsible for 
an off 


flavor. It is unfortunate for the 


cap 
manufacturers that the off flavor which you 
describe reminds one of the bottle cap. 


The 


of the oxidized flavor are a lack of something 


two main causes for the development 


in the milk as it is produced by some cows and 


the contamination of milk with copper from 
the equipment. 
Winter feeding seems to lack something 


which a cow needs. The green hay silage, green 
dried hay, and carrots when fed to cows do 
help prevent the milk from developing the oxi- 
dized flavor quite so quickly as it would under 
other feeding practices. So far not too much 
has been accomplished along the lines of feed- 
ing to completely eliminate this flavor defect. 
We cannot help you much with the cow end 
therefore other than to suggest green hays and 
green hay silage. Carrots are pretty expensive 
when used for cow feed. 


These oxidized flavors in milk or cream are 
usually caused by warm or hot milk or cream 
coming in contact with copper or copper alloys 
in the milk equipment either at the farm or in 
the milk plant. Such copper alloys as bronze, 
brass, ambrac, German or nickel silver, monel 
metal like, contact with 
milk are often wholly, or always at least part- 


and the coming in 
ly, responsible for the development of these 
objectionable flavors. Most sanitary piping in 
The 


pipe fittings are usually nickel plated, bronze 


the average milk plant is tinned copper. 
or brass. The routine cleaning of the equip- 
ment sooner or later wears off the nickel and 
tin plating-exposing the bronze, brass, or cop- 
per. Many milk pumps are made of bronze 
or brass. 


Thermometer stems are sometimes made of 


copper with a tin plating. This tin gradually 
wears. Most valves in pasteurizers and pipe 
lines are bronze, brass, or copper bearing white 
metals. Milking machine pails are sometimes 
made of monel metal or German or nickel sil- 
Whenever milk contact with 
such exposed copper or copper alloys, the milk 
this dis- 


ver. comes in 


dissolves some of the copper. It is 


solved copper in the milk which hastens the 






development of the oxidized flavors during one 
or more days’ storage in the plant and con- 


sumer’s refrigerators. 


As I have already stated, at present there is 
only one remedy for the prevention « 
“off” Any 
equipment which have copper or copper bear- 
ing metals exposed to the milk should be re- 


placed as soon as possible with glass, 


{ these 


flavors in most plants. pieces of 


stainless 


steel, Inconel, or such metals which the manu- 


facturer will guarantee do not contain any 
copper. Any metals containing the least traces 


of copper should be looked upon with skepti- 
cism. Such metals are not safe to purchase if 
the “oxidized” flavors in 
to be 


definitely 


your products are 


eliminated, unless experiments have 


shown that the particular metal in 
question will not accelerate the development of 
the “oxidized” flavors in the milk betng handled 
at your plant. Several metals and alloys are 
used in dairy equipment at the present time 


which have never been cause the 


“oxidized” flavors in any dairy products. 


prov ed to 


Some dairy equipment salesmen are appar- 
ently not fully informed as to the composition 
of the metals in the equipment sold by them. 
It is strongly suggested, therefore, when buy- 
ing new equipment that you demand a written 
statement from the manufacturer giving the 
that 
equipment with which milk or cream must come 


composition of the metal in all 


parts of 


in contact. 








SAFETY! 
No Glue! 





DISPLAY 





and: STRENGTH! 





The Key to Egg-Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write the Manufacturer: 





155 East 44th Street 
New York City 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All other 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, 15¢ 
extra. All payments strictly in advance. 














POSITION WANTED—Two well expert- 
enced men with full knowledge of sales promo- 
tion and other details of the butter and egg 
business are desirous of contacting a whouesaler 
or large distributor outside New York City who 
will be interested in direct-to-consumer trade. 
Best of references. All propositions considered. 
Box 7185, care this publication. 11-22-2 


“anh 





POSITION WANTED — Office Manager, 
employed 10 years wholesale milk and cream 
business and 3 years wholesale produce, seeks 
position in any line of business. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in bookkeeping, credits, collections, 
route sheets, inventory systems, correspondence, 
office and plant details. Can furnish best of 
references; start at moderate salary. Box 7182, 
care this publication. 11-8-3 





EGG CANDLER—Young man _ thoroughly 
experienced in egg candling in the New York 
wholesale market seeks permanent position with 
reliable egg house. More than 10 years’ experi- 
Has chauffeur’s license. A-1 references. 


ence.. 
Also familiar with butter and cheese. Available 
at once. Box 7187, care this publication. 11-22-1 





WANTED—Milk plant or creamery that can 
furnish about ten thousand pounds milk daily, 
starting February, to make foreign cheese on 
premises. Wall furnish cheese maker and addi- 
tional equipment. Box 7186, care this publication. 
11-22-1 





THERMOMETERS AND THERMOME- 
TER REPAIRING—Send your broken stem 
(indicating) and recording thermometers to us. 
We rebuild them at lowest possible price. We 
also sell the most complete line of floating and 
pocket dairy thermometers. Write for our prices. 
Everything guaranteed. The Anthony Miller 
Thermometer Co., Hartiord, Mich. 9-27-4m.p. 


FOR SALE — Bottle Washer (Creamery 
Package), 60 per minute. Make offer. Elm- 
hurst Cream Co., 154-21 South St., Jamaica, 





a 11-1-4 
FOR SALE Milk bottle washer, 60-70 
bottles per minute. Also 1 ton York ice ma- 


chine. Must be sold—bargain prices! Box 7184, 
care this publication. 11-22-1; 12-6-1 


FOR SALE—One No. 92 and One No. 72 
Motor Drive “De Laval Separator,” A-1 con- 
dition; reasonable. Address, Adler’s Creamery, 


Inc., Fort Plain, N. Y. 11-1-4 


Famous for SOBYS 
COTTAGE CHEESE 


Manufactured From Finest ef Pasteurized Milk 
and Cream Produced Under N. Y. City Board ef 
Health Requirements 
Sodus Creamery Cerperation 
Wolcott N.Y. City Phone: STillwell4-3780 New York 





Simce 1894 








Bronx, N. Y.—Whitestone Farms, Inc., dairy 
products: Edwin S. Schweig, 51 Chambers St., 
New York City, $20,000. 





SELL REGENT CHEESE 


A Cheese For Every Need 
CREAM CHEESE MUENSTER CHEESE 
COTTAGE CHEESE AMERICAN CHEESE 
FLAKE CHEESE BAKER CHEESE 

MEYER ZAUSNER 

New Holland, Lancaster Co., Pa, 

New York City Office: 175 Franklin Street 











Vermont Conference 
(Continued from Page 110) 


ago. Most of the shipping and manutacturing 
plants are in fie condition. A new law, effec- 
tive July Ist, requires milk and cream for re- 
tail sale to be graded according to age, butterfat 
content and bacteria count, and the containers, 
the 
respective grade and name and address of the 


including the bottles, to be marked with 


dealer. 
New By-products Research 


a 
explained the latest method of making casein. 


Davison of Sheffield Farms Company 


The old laborious and inefficient batch method 
has been replaced, he stated, by a highly efficient 
and uniform continuous process, wherein the acid, 
ash, pH, moisture and color may be closely con- 
trolled; consequently, the resulting 
higher than 


product is 


of much grade formerly, being 
uniform in all its constituents and qualifying. 
for 2 premium market. Other products made 
from skimmilk or whey are: skimmilk powder, 
lactose, calcium lactate, lactic acid, albumin and 
animal foods such as whey powder and wash 


water concentrate or Dairy Brand. 


Joseph Winterbotham, Chairman of the Ver- 
mont Agricultural Industrial Products Commis- 
sion, set forth the aims of the commission. One 
objective is to find new uses for milk and its 
products. The manufacture of casein wool ap- 


pears to be a promising field. 


R. E. Lothrop, Acting Director of the Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory, told of the pur- 
poses for which the four regional federal labor- 
atories are to be used. The main aim is to find 
new uses and markets or outlets for those farm 
commodities in which there are regular or sea- 
with 
crops peculiar to the area in which it 1s located. 


sonal surpluses. Each laboratory deals 


In the Eastern Laboratory, the crops considered 


will be: tobacco, apples, vegetables 


and milk products. 


yp itatoes, 


E. G. Hood, Chief of the Division of Dairy 
Research, Ottawa, Canada, presented a paper 
on the Problems of the Butter Manufacturer. 
He stated that in the manufacture of high 
quality butter, whether for immediate consump- 
tion or for storage, the following factors are 


all contributory, namely,—high quality cream, 
effective creamery sanitation, accuracy and care 
in neutralization skilled 
workmanship, proper packaging, avoidance of 


and pasteurization, 
delay between churn and storage, and suitable 


storage temperatures. 
Danish Dairying Practices 


Professor J. H. Frandsen, Head of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, Massachusetts State 
College, gave an interesting discussion cover- 
ing a visit to Denmark. He stressed the prog- 
ress of the Danes in dairying as due to their 
cooperative-mindedness, their live- 
institutions and to 
individual ownership of land. All the Danish 
dairy leaders work together for higher average 
production per cow, for better quality of butter 
and cheese, and through their cooperative asso- 
1or 


interest in 


stock shows as educational 


ciations seek to secure maximum returns 


the dairy farmer. 
Dean Hills pointed out the value of the Ex- 
periment Station to the dairymen in Vermont, 


showing how the various experiments such as 


the protein, mineral and roughage feeding trials 
had resulted in a saving to the farmer through 
more economic methods of feeding. Experi- 
ments in determining the best methods of con- 
serving nutrients through ensiling grasses and 
legumes and artificial drying of 
should be of inestimable value. In general ‘t 
was, he pointed out, much better and cheaper 
for the Station to make mistakes in its efforts 
to solve a problem, than for dairymen as a 
whole to do so. 





roughages 









J. F. Hunt, Chief Inspector of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 






pany, advised the plant operators how disastrous 
accidents, such as boiler explosions, could be 







prevented through periodical inspections ot 





power plant equipment by trained engineers, 


The Hartford Company has been able, through 








its accident prevention service, to reduce mark- 
edly the number of accidents 





resulting from 





such defects as defective control mechanisms, 





inoperative speed limiting devices, hidden cracks 
in fly wheels, 





and pitting and corrosion of 






boilers. The continued demand for this service 





is proof of its effectiveness. 





Eastlack Views the Milk Picture 






In a most instructive discussion of Some 


Observations in the Present Milk Situation, J. 
QO. Eastlack, Vice-President of the 
the 





Borden's 






Farm Products Division of Borden Com- 






pany and Secretary of the New York Metro- 





politan Milk Distributors’ Bargaining Agency, 







New York City, reviewed the highlights or 
crises in milk marketing history and pointed 
out that New York milk producers are again 





at the cross-roads, that they must decide whether 
by orderly, 


milk 


resembles 






they are going to be represented 





business-like cooperatives which know the 





business, or by an organization which 






a trade union in its use of threats and strong- 





arm tactics, and would probably lead into one 





crisis after another. 





Two distinct schools of thought are repre- 





sented, he stated. One would adhere to different 





prices for different use classes, working within 
the the State and Federal milk 


orders. The other favors a flat price per hur- 






framework of 






dredweight regardless of what use is made ol 


the milk. 







Professor Leon W. Dean was toastmaster at 
the 
from an illness, was unable to be present but to 





banquet. President Bailey, convalescing 






the surprise and pleasure of all sent a word ol 





greeting over a special telephone loud-speaker 
hook-up. 





Short talks were given by Dean J. L. Hills, 











Dr. E. S. Guthrie, president of the American 
Dairy Science Association, and by Dr. H. B. 
Ellenberger. Governor Aiken gave the main 
address of the evening. 
Officers Elected 
Officers elected were: L. D. Ware, Rich 






mond, president ; W. L. Lobeck, Richmond, vice- 
president; H. B. Ellenberger, Burlington, secre 


Miss J. S. 3urlington, 






tary; and Gutterson, 


treasurer. 








Elections to the Board of Directors included: 
T. H. Weed, Woodsville, N. H.; H. W. Boy- 
den, Essex Junction, and C. H. Bowen, Bellows 


Falls. 
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